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The  abuse  of  a  thing  is  no  argument  against 
the  use  of  it. 

Jeremy  Collier 


Final  rulemaking  in  July  by  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  of 
Department  of  the  Interior,  reclas- 
sifying the  American  alligator  in 
52  additional  parishes  where  it  had 
formerly  been  listed  as  threatened 
or  endangered,  will  focus  inter- 
national attention  on  Louisiana's 
longtime  contention  that  the  alli- 
gator is  a  renewable,  manageable, 
commercially  important  wildlife 
resource. 

The  final  rule  allows  the  Depart- 
ment of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  to 
fix,  supervise  and  conduct  annual 
harvests,  or  hunting  seasons,  for 
alligators  in  all  parishes  where  res- 
ident alligator  populations  warrant 
periodic  harvesting. 

And  most  important,  what  has 
happened  in  Louisiana  during  the 
past  two  decades  pertaining  to  con- 
servation and  management  of  alli- 
gator stocks  will  serve  to  encourage 
wildlife  managers  in  other  south- 
eastern states,  and  elsewhere  in  the 
world. 


No  one  will  deny  that  during  the 
years  leading  up  to  the  mid-1960's 
there  were  abuses  of  the  abundant 
alligator  resource.  Excessive  hunting 
and  commercial  traffic  in  the  val- 
uable hides  took  its  toll  of  Louisiana 
gators.  By  the  early  1960's  it  became 
apparent  that  alligator  populations 
were  greatly  decreased. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  in 
1964  Louisiana  closed  the  alligator 
season  on  a  statewide  basis,  and 
initiated  research  and  enforcement 
programs  aimed  at  restoring  alli- 
gator populations  to  former 
densities. 

Of  note,  too,  is  the  fact  that 
Louisiana's  alligator  programs  had 
gained  world  respect  and  proved 
eminently  successful  in  the  early 
1970's,  prior  to  enactment  of  the 
Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973. 

The  recovery  of  alligator  popu- 
lations, particularly  in  southwest 
Louisiana,  was  so  evident  that  in 
1972  it  was  necessary  to  harvest 
surplus  alligators  in  three  parishes. 
That  first  hunting  season  since 
closure  in  1964  was  a  logical  and 
necessary  step  in  continued  wise 
management  of  the  total  alligator 
resource,  consistent  with  ongoing 
proper  use  of  other  forms  of  wild- 
life occupying  the  same  habitat. 

That  hunting  season,  and  a  similar 
hunting  season  in  those  parishes  in 
1973,  resulted  in  the  taking  of  4,242 
alligators.  Some  $346,263  were 
pumped  into  the  economy  of  those 
parishes. 

In  all,  there  have  been  seven 
alligator  hunting  seasons  since  1972. 
In  1979,  the  number  of  parishes 
where  hunting  was  allowed  was 
expanded  from  three  to  12.  Al- 
though final  figures  for  the  1980 
season  are  still  being  revised,  those 
seven  alligator  seasons  resulted  in 
the  harvest  of  about  52,000  alli- 
gators, valued  at  approximately 
$4  million,  not  including  meat  sales. 

In  the  weeks  immediately  ahead, 
the  department  will  come  up  with 
a  plan  to  properly  utilize  the  state- 
wide alligator  resource.  The  number 
of  parishes  where  controlled  hunting 
will  be  allowed  will  be  greatly  in- 
creased under  provisions  of  the  new 
federal  rule. 


Quotas  of  alligators  will  be  es- 
tablished by  the  department,  based 
upon  careful,  scientific  estimates  of 
alligator  populations  in  the  respec- 
tive parishes.  The  actual  taking  of 
alligators  will  be  carefully  controlled 
as  it  has  been  during  these  seasons 
since  1972. 

There  have  been  numerous  pro- 
motional efforts  in  the  past  year  to 
increase  the  demand  for  alligator 
meat.  Alligator  can  be  prepared  in 
many  unique  Louisiana  recipes. 
National  interest  in  the  product 
indicates  there  may  be  additional 
economic  gains  associated  with  the 
annual  alligator  harvest. 

Continued  sound  management  of 
alligators  and  the  wetland  habitat 
in  which  they  abound  provides  the 
basis  for  a  sustained,  profitable 
annual  yield,  without  any  threat  to 
the  resource. 

As  a  businessman  and  wildlife 
administrator,  I  know  the  practices 
advocated  by  the  department  and 
carried  out  by  owners  of  wetlands 
are  contingent  on  continuing  eco- 
nomic benefits  resulting  from  such 
wetland  habitat  management 
programs. 

Successful  restoration  of  the  alli- 
gator to  huntable  numbers  in  most 
of  the  state,  accomplished  with 
vision  and  determination  by  the 
department,  is  only  part  of  the 
entire  alligator  program. 

It  is  gratifying  to  me  to  know 
that  Louisiana  landowners,  par- 
ticipating in  programs  advocated 
by  the  department  to  bring  max- 
imum yields  of  wildlife  resources 
from  their  wetlands,  will  be  receiving 
economic  benefits  from  their  par- 
ticipation. 

It  is  also  satisfying  for  me  to 
know  that  many  Louisiana  trap- 
pers and  their  families  will  bene- 
fit from  a  sustained,  year  in  and 
year  out,  harvest  of  a  valuable, 
renewable  wildlife  resource. 

I  sincerely  feel  the  greatest  benefit 
from  the  entire  alligator  program  is 
the  renewed  conviction  of  the  people 
of  Louisiana  that  present  wildlife 
management  techniques  demon- 
strated by  the  department  are  in 
the  best  interests  of  wildlife  and 
all  the  people. 
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Louisiana's  Management 
Success  Story 

By  Julia  Murchison  McSherry 

This  year's  alligator  season 
which  opens  in  September  brings 
dream  to  reality:  expanded  gator 
hunting  areas  plus  a  new  develop- 
ing market  for  the  meat  in  addi- 
tion to  hides.  Louisiana's 
alligator  management 
program  is  a  success  story 
that  serves  as  an  example 
worldwide  of  how  an  endangered 
species  can  make  a  comeback. 

At  daybreak,  he  quietly  yet 
stealthily  eases  his  mudboat  through 
the  marsh  canals  of  southwest  Louisi- 
ana, his  bateau  or  Lafitte  skiff  through 
the  riverbottom  swamp  of  southeast 
Louisiana.  He  combines  outdoor  skills 
in  hunting,  fishing,  and  trapping  in 
this  commercial  venture:  the  harvest- 
ing of  alligators.  A  line  is  carefully 
set  with  chicken  or  fish  as  bait  on 
sturdy  hooks.  The  "traps"  are  run 
daily  during  the  season  which  runs  for 
thirty  to  thirty-five  days  in  September 
and  early  October.  At  the  end  of  each 
taut  line,  a  four  to  thirteen  foot 
(seven  foot  average)  gator  is  gently 
pulled  to  the  surface  where  the  hunter 
carefully  places  a  bullet  in  its  brain 


before  wrestling  the  mammoth  reptile 
on  board. 

To  the  alligator  hunter,  his  job  is 
serious  business,  hard  work  that  con- 
verts to  livelihood  one  month  out  of 
the  year.  To  the  sport  hunter,  his 
experience  is  unlike  taking  any  other 
game  species.  To  the  state  of  Louisiana, 
gator  harvesting  is  a  management 
scheme  that  supplies  sustained  yield  of 
a  renewable  natural  resource.  Louisiana 
gator  management  is  probably  one  of 
the  world's  most  successful  wildlife 
management  stories. 

The  first  settlers  in  the  southwest 
Louisiana  marshlands  were  attracted 
by  the  abundant  natural  resources: 
gators,  fur  animals,  waterfowl,  and 
fish.  They  lived  in  the  marsh  on  dry 
ridges  called  cheniers,  traveled  by 
boat,  and  made  their  living  from 
hunting,  fishing,  and  trapping.  Gator 
hunting  had  long  been  a  way  of  life . . . 
until  hard  times  and  overhunting 
lowered  gator  population  numbers  in 
the  early  '60s  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  season  was  closed. 

The  American  alligator  (Alligator 
Mississippiensis)  lives  in  wetland  hab- 
itats throughout  the  southeastern 
United  States  including  all  or  part  of 
Alabama,  Arkansas,  Georgia,  Florida, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Oklahoma, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
Texas.  In  Louisiana,  existing  alligator 
habitat  consists  of  3.2  million  acres 
of  fresh,  intermediate  and  brackish 
marsh,  close  to  804,000  acres  of 
permanently  flooded  cypress-tupelo- 
swamp  such  as  the  Atchafalaya  Basin, 
plus  1500  linear  miles  of  upland 
streams  in  central  and  northern  Louisi- 
ana. Department  biologists,  through 
periodic  counts  and  constant  monitor- 


This  fourteen  foot  alligator  was  taken 

in  1979  in  southeast  Louisiana  by 

Charles  W.  Frank,  author  of  Louisiana 

Duck  Decoys,  published  by  Pelican 

Press,  and  Anatomy  of  a  Waterfowl 

for  carvers  and  painters,  due  to  be 

published  in  September. 
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The  alligator  is  important  for 

commercial  value  of  the  hides 

and  meat.  But  it  is  perhaps  even 

more  important  because  its 

sustained  yield  gives  landowners 

incentive  to  protect  their  land 

thereby  preserving  remaining 

wetland  habitats  so  critical 

to  many  bird  and  wildlife  species. 


ing  of  gator  populations,  estimate  there 
are  500,000  gators  in  Louisiana  today. 
This  reptile  has  a  high  reproductive 
potential  which  can  lead  to  an  average 
annual  population  increase  of  55.5 
percent.  So  with  a  strictly  controlled 
harvest,  there  is  still  a  rapid  recovery 
rate  to  a  carrying  capacity  level.  Biolo- 
gists' reports  indicate  that  present 
gator  populations  are  stable  and 
increasing. 


Hunting  Gators:  A  History 

Because  of  unrestricted  hunting 
almost  year-round  to  meet  world 
market  demand  for  the  valuable  hides, 
gator  populations  reached  an  all  time 
low  in  Louisiana  during  the  late  1950's. 
Especially  with  the  advent  of  the  marsh 
buggy  and  mudboat,  it  was  very  easy 
for  anxious  hunters  to  over-harvest. 
In  an  effort  to  combat  this  problem, 
the  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  closed  the  state  to  alli- 
gator hunting  in  1964 .  It  was  then  that 
the  department  intensified  its  alligator 
research  program  that  had  been  initi- 
ated in  1958.  Through  close  monitor- 
ing of  gators  in  pens  and  in  the  wild, 
a  wealth  of  knowledge  was  accumulated 
on  the  gators'  habits,  range,  and  repro- 
duction. Data  compiled  has  been  used 


to  make  sound  decisions  on  managing 
Louisiana's  gator  populations  and 
through  technical  papers  published  by 
department  biologists,  Louisiana's 
program  has  served  as  a  model  for 
other  crocodilian  management  pro- 
grams around  the  world.  Advanced 
scientific  techniques  such  as  radio 
telemetry  monitoring  have  been 
employed  to  learn  as  much  as  possible 
about  the  alligator. 

In  addition  to  the  department's 
efforts  to  replenish  gator  populations, 
federal  and  international  regulatory 
agencies  have  been  active  in  protecting 
the  alligator.  In  1969,  U.S.  Congress 
amended  the  Lacey  Act  (enforcement 
authority  of  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service)  to  include  control  of  inter- 
state commerce  in  reptiles.  In  1973, 
Congress  passed  the  federal  Endangered 
Species  Act,  further  protecting  the 
alligator.  Also  in  1973,  CITES  or  the 
Convention  on  International  Trade  of 
Endangered  Species,  established  re- 
strictive measures. 

But  even  by  1973  with  the  passage 
of  these  two  acts,  the  alligator  was 
recovered  in  Louisiana.  1972  had 
already  marked  a  limited  experimental 
season  in  parts  of  southwest  Louisiana; 
strict  enforcement  and  a  sound 
management  program  on  the  state 
level  were  primarily  responsible  for 
the  gator's  recovery. 

All  in  all,  the  gator  has  become  one 
of  the  most  strictly  regulated  wildlife 
species  today.  Through  all  this  protec- 
tion, the  virtual  elimination  of 
poaching,  plus  research  and  resulting 
management  programs,  dramatic 
changes  occurred.  The  alligator  made  a 
comeback.  Even  by  the  late  1960's,  the 
results  were  almost  too  good.  Gators 
were  over-abundant  in  many  coastal 
areas  and  were  becoming  a  nuisance. 

September  1972  marked  the  first 
legal  harvest  in  a  decade.  Since  then, 
controlled  harvests  have  been  carried 
out  annually  in  southwest  Louisiana 
except  in  1974  and  1978.  Then  in  1975, 
the  federal  government  reclassified  the 
gator  from  "endangered"  to  "threatened 
by  similarity  of  appearance"  in  three 
coastal  parishes,  Cameron,  Calcasieu, 
and  Vermilion,  thus  reflecting  complete 
recovery  of  the  species.  In  1979,  this 
reclassification  was  expanded  to 
include  nine  additional  coastal  parishes. 


Alligators  in  the  remaining  fifty-two 
parishes  are  presently  classified  as 
either  endangered  or  threatened. 
Procedures    have    been    initiated    to 
delist  the  gator  in  these  parishes  by 
reclassification  to  "threatened  under 
similarity  of  appearance"  and  delisting 
is  expected  to  be  approved  in  the  near 
future.  This  classification  means  the 
gator  can  be  hunted  but  only  with 
strictly  controlled  harvests  and  restric- 
tions on  commercial  activities  involv- 
ing specimens  taken  to  insure  adequate 
conservation  of  the  species. 

This  step  would  return  total 
management  authority  to  the  state, 
including  authority  to  establish  regu- 
lations for  harvest.  When  final  rule- 
making is  complete,  the  department 
will  expand  existing  harvest  into  those 
areas  of  the  state  where  practical  so 
that  surplus  (and  nuisance)  gators  can 
be  harvested.  The  season,  however, 
will  always  be  very  strictly  regulated 
to  assure  that  overexploitation  of  a 
resource  will  not  occur. 

Close  supervision  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  includes 
numerous  safeguards  to  keep  the  alli- 
gator harvest  within  predetermined 
limits  and  areas.  The  state  program 
is  operated  along  many  guidelines  and 
must  mesh  with  federal  and  inter- 
national regulations. 

An  annual  inventory  is  conducted 
to  determine  population  abundance 
by  habitat  type  within  each  parish. 
Annual  harvest  quotas  are  established 
based  on  population  abundance  by 
habitat  type  and  parish.  Harvests  are 
allowed  only  on  lands  owned  or  leased 
by  the  hunter.  Tags  are  issued  upon 
application  by  a  hunter  on  a  basis  of 
the  acreage  involved  and  the  predeter- 
mined harvest  rate  for  that  particular 
area.  All  tags  are  serially  numbered, 
self-locking,  and  must  be  accounted 
for  at  the  end  of  the  season;  only  one 
tag  is  issued  for  each  alligator  to  be 
harvested. 

The  harvest  is  conducted  in  Sep- 
tember after  incubation  is  completed. 
"Pole  hunting"  is  prohibited  in  order 
to  reduce  the  taking  of  breeding  females 
in  interior  marsh  habitats.  Special 
skinning  instructions  are  issued  shortly 
before  the  season  opens  to  prohibit 
previously  taken  skins  from  entering 
commerce.  Shooting  is  limited  to  day- 


light to  facilitate  enforcement  efforts. 
At  the  close  of  the  season  all  unused 
tags  are  collected  by  state  agents,  all 
harvested  alligators  are  inspected,  and 
the  tag  number  and  skin  size  recorded. 

All  hunters,  buyers,  and  dealers 
must  obtain  proper  state  and  federal 
licenses  which  are  subject  to  annual 
renewal.  All  containers  used  for 
packaging  must  be  tagged  and  the 
contents  identified.  State  enforcement 
agents  strictly  monitor  the  harvest. 


Economic  Value 

Commercial  demand  for  products 
from  alligators,  including  hides,  teeth, 
and  meat  for  consumption,  is  high. 
This  demand  and  the  harvesting  gener- 
ated by  the  demand  were  responsible 
for  a  decline  in  alligators  throughout 
their  range  in  the  early  '60s.  The  supply 
of  gators  is  now  in  tune  with  the 
demand  because  of  strictly  controlled 
harvests.  Only  eight  percent  maximum 
of  the  population  is  harvested.  And 
even  at  this  relatively  small  percentage 
of  the  overall  population,  tremendous 
revenues  are  generated.  Last  year 
about  700  trappers  in  a  twelve  parish 
area  harvested  approximately  17,000 
gators  for  a  total  income  of  over  $2 
million. 

Alligator  hides  produce  beautiful 
durable  leather.  Popular  products 
include  purses,  wallets,  belts,  boots, 
shoes,  and  luggage. 

Alligator  meat  is  also  a  unique  and 
delicious  commodity.  This  year,  it  will 
be  marketed  throughout  the  state  and 
out  of  state.  Many  seafood  dealers  and 
restaurants  have  expressed  interest  in 
promoting  gator  meat. 

Louisiana's  alligator  is  important  for 
its  commercial  value  of  the  hides  and 
meat.  But  it  is  perhaps  even  more 
important  because  its  sustained  yield 
gives  landowners  incentive  to  protect 
their  land  thereby  preserving  remain- 
ing wetland  habitats  so  critical  to 
many  bird  and  wildlife  species. 
Through  continued  proper  manage- 
ment, the  alligator  will  remain  a  viable 
and  renewable  natural  resource.  And 
as  long  as  the  alligator  and  man  are 
allowed  to  live  together  in  a  relation- 
ship that  benefits  not  only  trappers 
but  the  alligator  species  as  a  whole, 


the  gator's  future  in  Louisiana  is  secure. 
From  its  endangered  status,  the  Louisi- 
ana gator  has  made  a  remarkable 
comeback  to  stable  and  abundant 
populations.  The  gator  has  returned 
to  stay. 


Close  supervision  by  the  department 
includes  numerous  safeguards  to  keep 
the  alligator  harvest  within  predetermined 
limits.  Each  season,  special  tags  are 
issued  on  a  basis  of  size  of  acreage  to 
be  hunted  and  established  harvest  rate. 
All  tags  are  serially  numbered,  self- 
locking,  and  must  be  accounted  for  at 
the  end  of  the  season.  Only  one  tag  is 
issued  for  each  alligator  to  be  harvested. 

Each  year,  there  is  a  different  set  of 
skinning  instructions  issued  about  one 
week  prior  to  season  opening.  It  may  be 
a  special  slit  in  the  tail  or  piece  of  the 
animal  left  on  the  skin  which  insures 
that  is  was  caught  this  season.  This 
method  of  control  guarantees  a  check 
on  illegal  hides. 

This  strict  regulation  along  with 
stringent  enforcement  efforts  and  a 
model  management  program  are  the 
reasons  why  Louisiana's  alligator  is 
an  example  worldwide  of  how  an  en- 
dangered species  can  make  a  comeback. 


The 

Gator 
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By  Julia  McSht 
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fcrnie  Liner  may  live  in  the  safest  house 
in  town.  Not  far  off  Houma's  Main 
Street,  Bayou  Terrebonne,  and  Bayou 
Blue,  Liner  lives  in  a  modest  brick  home 
in  a  quiet  subdivision  with  his  "pets": 
two  rattlesnakes,  a  Burmese  python, 
and  a  Mexican  Gila  monster,  to  name 
a  few.  Until  recently  when  it  died,  a 
three  foot  crocodile  roamed  the  house 
at  large. 

Ernie  Liner  is  a  herpetologist,  a 
collector  of  reptiles  and  amphibians. 
Most  of  his  10,000  tagged  and 
catalogued  specimens  are  preserved  in 
jars  in  his  garage-turned-museum. 
They  are  often  borrowed  by  the 
Smithsonian  Museum  in  Washington 
D.C.,  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History  in  New  York,  university 
students  all  over  the  country,  and 
other  institutions. 

Liner's  entire  garage  is  filled  with 
storage  shelves,  floor  to  ceiling,  and 


Ernie  Liner,  Houma  herpetologist,  stirs 
his  favorite  alligator  sauce  piquante, 
a  recipe  contained  in  his  unique  cook- 
book   How    to    Cook    Reptiles    and 
Amphibians. 

freezers  containing  his  specimens. 

A  drug  salesman  by  trade,  Liner  is  a 
successful  self-made  herpetologist.  He 
has  pursued  his  hobby  for  over  forty 
years,  since  childhood.  Recently,  his 
professional  colleagues  named  two 
species  after  him,  a  scarlet  snake 
Cemophora  coccinea  linerx,  he 
discovered  south  of  Kingsville,  Texas 
and  a  lizard,  Lepidophyma 
flavimaculatum  lineri  discovered  in 
Mexico.  He  has  authored  and  published 
twenty-eight  technical  papers. 

One  entire  room  of  Liner's  home  is 
a  herpetological  library,  completely 
catalogued  and  filled  with  valuable 
books.  One  of  the  most  complete 
collections  of  its  kind  in  the  country, 
it  is  utilized  by  university  students  and 
scientists  who  borrow  the  books. 


Liner  is  respected  around  the  country 
in  scientific  circles  but  his  recent  claim 
to  fame  is  a  unique  cookbook,  "How 
to  Cook  Reptiles  and  Amphibians". 
Originally  initiated  for  presentation  at 
a  herpetological  society  conference  in 
Arizona,  the  cookbook  is  beginning  to 
receive  wide  acclaim  in  south  Louisiana 
where  chefs  have  long  appreciated  the 
culinary  delights  of  turtle,  frog  legs, 
and  alligator. 

In  the  last  decade,  'gator  meat  has 
been  unavailable  to  the  public  due  to 
its  status  on  the  endangered  species 
list.  However,  Louisiana  'gator 
populations  made  a  tremendous 
comeback  and  annual  hunting  seasons 
have  once  again  been  reinstated.  The 
1980  season  marked  the  first  open 
market  for  alligator  meat  in  years.  In 
the  previous  three  seasons,  federal 
restrictions  had  all  but  eliminated  the 
sale  of  'gator  meat. 

Last  fall  at  the  close  of  the  alligator 
season,  Ernie  Liner's  phone  began 
buzzing  with  requests  for  his  recipes. 
Seafood  dealers  and  other  companies 
as  well  as  individual  hunters  through- 
out south  Louisiana  and  even  other 
parts  of  the  state  were  licensed  by  the 
department  to  sell  the  meat.  Soon  it 
was  not  so  uncommon  to  find  cafe 
lunch  specials  and  even  a  popular  fried 
chicken  chain  store  selling  alligator. 

The  meat  itself  has  been  compared 
in  taste  and  texture  to  drum  or  redfish, 
frog  legs,  chicken,  or  even  pork  and 
veal.  But  actually,  the  flavor  is  unique 
and  stands  alone  as  another  Cajun 
dish  supreme.  Cooking  gator  too  long 
makes  it  tough  or  it  disintegrates,  Liner 
advises.  Consistency  is  the  key  to 
success.  Get  rid  of  the  fat,  he  continues, 
it's  no  good  because  it  gives  a  rancid 
taste  to  the  dish.  Marinate  it  with  salad 
dressing,  red  wine  vinegar,  wine,  or 
soy  sauce. 

Gator  often  picks  up  the  flavor  of 
other  ingredients,  but  really  it  has  a 
flavor  and  texture  all  its  own. 

Ernie's  love  of  cooking  is  displayed 
in  his  vast  cookbook  collection:  three 
book  cases  full.  He  has  collected  recipes 
for  over  twenty  years  but  it  wasn't 
until  two  years  ago  that  he  put  his  own 
together.  "I  didn't  do  it  for  the  money," 
he  explains.  He  wrote  it  simply  because 
no  such  book  existed.  It  is  privately 
printed.  He  also  wanted  to  encourage 


others  to  enjoy  eating  such  Louisiana 
delicacies  as  frog,  turtle,  and  alligator. 
Many  cooks  don't  know  how  to  prepare 
them  properly  and  that's  Liner's 
specialty. 

"A  Herpetological  Cookbook" 
includes  over  200  recipes  not  only  for 
alligator,  turtle,  and  frogs  but  some 
novelty  dishes  that  would  not  normally 
dress  the  table  at  the  typical  formal 
dinner  party.  Liner  realizes  that  such 
recipes  as  fried  rattlesnake,  dried 
iguana  eggs,  fricassee  of  iguana,  or 
congo  eel  are  not  available  to 
Louisianians,  much  less  desirable  to 
the  average  palate,  but  included  them 
because  his  initial  edition  was  written 
for  herpetologists.  It  has  proved  so 
successful  (already  on  its  second 
printing)  that  he  has  a  new  edition 
scheduled  for  printing  soon.  "It  will 
contain  twice  as  many  recipes  and  will 
be  geared  more  towards  the  general 
public,"  Liner  explains. 

"How  to  Cook  Amphibians  and 
Reptiles"  is  a  cookbook  for  the 
serious  gourmet,  the  lover  of  Louisiana 
cuisine,  and  the  collector  of  unique 
books.  Ernie  Liner's  personal  favorite 
recipes  are  turtle  or  alligator  soup  and 
sauce  piquante,  fried  alligator  which 
he  serves  in  bite-sized  strips  as  an 
appetizer,  and  barbequed  'gator  (see 
below  and  Pies  Potpourri  p.  31).  "Every- 
body loves  my  sauce  piquante  and  my 
fried  'gator,"  he  proudly  admits. 

The  cookbook  can  be  ordered  for 
$5.50  from  310  Malibou  Blvd., 
Houma,  Louisiana  70360. 

Ernie's  Turtle  Soup 

Editor's  note:  Gator  can  be  substituted 
for  turtle  in  this  recipe. 
Caution:  Overcooking  alligator  meat 
makes  it  tough. 
20#  Boneless  turtle  meat 
2  cups  flour 
10  sprigs  chopped  parsley 

4  cayenne 

5  cups  chopped  bell  peppers 
4  oz.  Worcestershire  Sauce 
2  bunches  chopped  scallions 

5-8  oz.  cans  mushrooms,  stems  and 

pieces 

10  cups  chopped  celery 

Sherry 

2  tps.  granulated  garlic 

17J/2  quarts  water 


10  cups  tomato  sauce 

hard  boiled  eggs 

Handful  of  bay  leaves 

12  sliced,  deseeded  lemons 

2  tbsp.  sweet  basil 

20  large  chopped  onions 

2  cups  oil 

Salt  &  Pepper  to  taste 

Prepare  turtle  meat.  (If  with  bones 
boil  in  measured  water  till  cooked. 
Debone  and  reserve  stock.  Measure. 
Use  stock  in  place  of  some  water). 
Season  with  salt  and  pepper  and  fry 
in  oil  until  brown.  Remove  from  oil 
and  add  flour  and  brown  slowly  until 
golden.  Saute  onions,  celery,  bell 
peppers  and  mushrooms  until  tender 
and  then  add  to  flour  mixture.  Return 
the  turtle  meat  to  the  pot,  add  the 
tomato  sauce,  garlic  and  5  pints 
water  and  cook  about  4  hours.  Add 
lemon,  bay  leaves,  sweet  basil  and  15 
quarts  water  and  simmer  for  5  hours 
or  until  soup  has  reduced  to  desired 
thickness.  Add  Worcestershire  Sauce, 
parsley,  scallions  and  season  to  taste 
and  simmer  15  minutes  longer.  Turn 
off  heat  and  when  oil  floats  to  surface 
skim  off  and  discard.  Serve  with  slices 
of  hard  boiled  eggs  in  soup-plates 
and  add  lA-l  oz.  sherry  (optional). 
This  recipe  serves  very  large  groups. 

Fried  Alligator 

Alligator  meat 

cayenne 

oil 

salt  and  pepper  to  taste 

vinegar 

flour 

corn  meal 

Tenderloin  fresh  alligator  tail.  Cut 
flesh  not  exceeding  2"  by  1"  thick. 
Place  cut  pieces  in  pan  or  dish.  Pour 
on  this  a  small  amount  of  vinegar,  add 
salt  and  pepper  (black  and  red)  to 
taste.  Let  alligator  soak  in  this  for 
approximately  30  minutes.  While 
soaking,  pour  into  paper  bag  or  other 
container,  4  parts  corn  meal  to  1  part 
flour.  Put  about  1"  oil  in  skillet  and 
heat  to  approximately  400  degrees  E 
Roll  or  shake  alligator  portions  in 
meal  mixture.  Place  just  enough  pieces 
to  cover  bottom  of  skillet.  Fry  golden 
brown  and  serve  hot. 

Fried  'gator  tidbits  are  delicious 
served  as  an  appetizer. 
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By  McFadden  Duffy 


The  New  Orleans  Big  Game  Fishing  Club  marked 
its  20th  anniversary  May  25.  It  pioneered  angling 
for  blue  marlin,  white  marlin,  sailfish,  tuna,  wahoo, 
and  bull  dolphin  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Its  success 
spawned  several  similar  clubs  in  Louisiana,  and 
others  in  the  gulf  states  from  Florida  to  Texas. 
New  Orleans  machine  shop  executive  Herman 
"Dutch"  Prager,  Jr.,  a  World  War  II  submariner, 
one-time  power  boat  racer,  and  big  game  fisherman 
for  nearly  a  quarter  century,  founded  the  club  and 
has  been  re-elected  president  annually  for  two 
decades. 

A  little  over  20  years  ago,  on  May  25,  1961,  there  were 
21  men  seated  around  the  long  conference  table  in  the 
venerated  trophy  room  of  the  New  Orleans  Athletic  Club. 
They  were  all  well  known  area  fishermen. 

Frequently  during  the  course  of  the  evening  meeting,  a 
stocky  young  man  of  German  heritage  named  Herman 
"Dutch"  Prager,  Jr.  rose  from  his  chair  and  paced  the  floor 
near  the  table,  talking  as  he  strode  impatiently  up  and  down 
the  room. 

It  was  the  first  formal  meeting  of  the  New  Orleans  Big 
Game  Fishing  Club.  Dutch  Prager  had  produced  a  club 
burgee,  printed  stationery,  and  issued  invitations  to  the 
meeting.  He  told  those  present  that  he'd  received  33  applica- 
tions for  membership,  with  27  people  already  paying  the  $50 
initiation  fee. 

It  was  only  natural  that  Dutch  Prager  was  jubilant  and 
inwardly  excited  that  warm  April  night.  The  big  game  fishing 
club  that  he  had  been  talking  about  continuously  for  almost 
a  year  had  become  a  realty. 

A  complete  list  of  the  21  men  attending  that  organizational 
meeting  isn't  available,  but  the  group  included  Major  General 
Raymond  E  Hufft,  Leander  H.  Perez,  Jr.,  Gordon  B.  Hyde, 
Joe,  Bill  and  Al  Childress,  Dr.  B.  Cromwell  Gore,  Harley  B. 
Howcott,  Dr.  Don  L.  Peterson,  Dr.  Jim  Burks,  Clyde  V.  Hawk, 
William  "Mike"  Smith,  Paul  R.  Kalman,  Jr.,  Richard  W. 
Freeman,  Capt.  Bob  Mitcheltree,  Dale  Thompson  and  J.  B. 
Prager,  III. 

At  another  meeting  a  month  later,  Dutch  Prager  was  elected 
president  of  the  new  big  game  fishing  club,  General  Hufft 
vice-president,  Gordon  Hyde  secretary-treasurer,  and  Leander 
H.  Perez,  Jr.,  tournament  and  program  chairman. 

The  directors,  in  addition  to  those  officers,  included 
Al  Childress,  Dr.  B.  Crowell  Gore,  Harley  B.  Howcott, 
Dr.  Don  L.  Peterson,  and  William  "Mike"  Smith. 

For  Dutch  Prager,  it  has  been  a  long  tenure  of  office.  After 
20  years,  he's  still  president  of  the  club.  Now  in  his  mid-50's, 
balding,  with  a  tendency  to  be  portly,  Dutch  enjoys  his 
reputation  as  a  big  game  fisherman  and  catalyst  in  the 
New  Orleans  Big  Game  Fishing  Club. 

He's  proud,  too,  that  several  similar  big  game  fishing  clubs 
in  Louisiana  have  been  patterned  after  the  New  Orleans  club, 
along  with  about  a  half-dozen  clubs  in  gulf  states  from  Florida 
to  Texas.  He  assisted  in  the  formation  of  the  Pensacola  Big 
Game  Fishing  Club  and  is  an  honorary  member. 

And  while  he  enjoys  his  reputation  as  a  big  game  fisherman 
and  club  ramrod,  he  doesn't  flaunt  it.  With  sometimes  blunt, 


staccato  honesty,  he  calls  black  "black"  and  white  "white" 
and  doesn't  mess  around  with  shades  of  gray. 

No  story  of  the  New  Orleans  Big  Game  Fishing  Club  could 
be  complete  without  taking  a  penetrating  look  at  the  man 
who  dreamed  it  up  21  years  ago,  and  whose  Topsiders  are 
still  firmly  planted  on  the  deck  behind  the  steering  wheel 
of  the  club  today. 

For  a  man  who  has  battled  some  tuna  and  quite  a  few  blue 
marlin,  the  real  angling  heavyweights,  it  comes  as  a  surprise 
to  a  few  people  that  Dutch  Prager  still  thoroughly  enjoys  a 
relaxing  session  with  speckled  trout  and  redfish  in  the 
Louisiana  marsh.  He  learned  to  fish  and  enjoy  fishing  under 
his  father's  tutelage,  spending  countless  weekends  in  southeast 
Louisiana. 


During  the  early  1960's  when  the  New  Orleans  Big  Game 
Fishing  Club  was  getting  started,  the  Prager  family  was 
very  much  a  part  of  it.  Kay  and  Dutch  are  shown  with  the 
boys,  Herman  Prager  III  at  left,  and  Kurt,  balanced  on  his 
father's  arm.  The  fish  are  a  white  marlin  and  a  bull  dolphin. 


"We'd  take  the  L  &  N  train  at  the  foot  of  Canal  Street 
out  to  the  Blind  Rigolets,"  he  says  with  an  easy,  reminiscent 
laugh.  "My  father  and  I  stayed  at  Saul's  camp.  A  man  and  his 
wife  lived  there  and  ran  the  fishing  camp  near  the  railroad. 

"We  fished  with  split  bamboo  rods  in  those  days,  and  used 
those  leather  thumb  drags  when  we  wanted  to  slow  down 
big  fish.  I  got  to  run  the  16  hp  Johnson  motor  a  lot,  and  we 
caught  plenty  of  specks  and  reds.  I  still  have  the  wicker 
basket  that  we  used  to  bring  the  fish  back  in,  stored  in  my 
attic  along  with  the  bamboo  rod." 

Soon  after  those  early  trips,  Prager,  Inc.,  a  New  Orleans 
machine  and  gear  company  founded  by  his  grandfather 
Bruno  in  1897,  acquired  a  company  boat  in  1938.  Dutch 
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White  marlin  are  smaller,  more  streamlined  members  of  the 
marlin  family.  Present  Louisiana  state  record  is  a  134- 
pounder  boated  in  1967  by  Dennis  L.  Good  of  New  Orleans. 

fished  every  weekend  possible.  The  graduation  from  out- 
boards  to  inboards  was  much  to  his  liking,  and  marked  the 
beginning  of  a  lifelong  love  affair  with  boats  and  open  water. 

When  World  War  II  came  along,  the  company  turned  the 
boat  over  to  the  Coast  Guard  and  it  served  as  a  picket 
boat  in  coastal  waters.  Prager  had  graduated  from  St.  Aloysius 
high  school  in  1942  and  started  LSU  studing  mechanical 
engineering. 

However,  the  country  was  at  war  and,  like  most  young 
men,  Dutch  was  restless.  Instead  of  staying  in  college,  he 
joined  the  Navy  at  age  17,  and  volunteered  for  submarine 
duty.  In  short  order  the  young  machinist  mate  found  himself 
in  San  Diego,  attending  submarine  school  and  serving  on 
S  boats  for  training. 

Then  he  was  off  to  Pearl  Harbor  and  assigned  to  the  sub 
tender  Sperry.  The  assignment  seemed  more  like  Seabee 
training  for  the  anxious-to-bc-submariner. 

"The  Sperry  was  stationed  at  Myrna  Island  in  the  Majuro 
atoll  in  the  Marshall  Islands  for  six  months,"  he  recalls.  "We 
spent  all  of  our  time  building  rest  camp  facilities  for  sub- 
mariners coming  to  the  island  for  R  &  R." 

Then  it  was  back  to  Pearl  Harbor  and  assignment  on  the 
submarine  Kingfish  (SS  234).  His  sub  accounted  for  five 
enemy  ships  and  rescued  four  downed  pilots  during  four 
long  Pacific  war  patrols,  pulling  into  Midway  the  day  the  war 
ended. 

During  the  27  months  he  served  in  the  Pacific,  Prager 
engaged  in  a  sort  of  mail  order  romance  with  Katherine 
Landry  of  New  Orleans.  Kay  was  attending  Dominican  College 
at  the  same  time  Prager's  late  sister  Loyce  was  there. 

"One  day  in  the  girl's  locker  room,  Kay  happened  to  see  a 
picture  of  me  in  my  sister's  wallet,"  he  says  with  a  grin. 
"We  began  corresponding  and  soon  exchanged  pictures." 

Kay's  photograph  was  proudly  displayed  above  Prager's 
bunk  in  the  sub,  and  for  all  purposes  you  might  say  they 
became  engaged.  The  Cinde;  nst  to  the  story  book 


romance  was  the  fact  they  had  not  met,  but  corresponded 
about  their  future  plans  of  marriage  for  two  years.  Those 
submarine  patrols  lasted  50-odd  days  and  when  the  sub 
returned  to  port,  Kay's  letter  would  be  waiting. 

When  the  war  ended,  the  Kingfish  sailed  for  home,  passing 
through  the  Panama  Canal  and  docking  first  at  Galveston, 
Texas,  where  Kay  waited  with  members  of  the  Prager  family 
on  the  dock.  This  was  their  first  meeting. 

Before  the  sub  moved  to  Orange,  Texas,  to  participate  in 
Navy  Day  ceremonies  there,  the  mail  order  engagement  was 
official. 

Prager  was  mustered  out  of  the  Navy  in  January  of  1946  at 
the  old  Naval  Air  Station  on  Lake  Pontchartrain,  now  the 
site  of  the  University  of  New  Orleans.  He  and  Kay  were 
married  in  September. 

A  veteran  of  five  naval  combat  encounters  and  numerous 
depth  charge  attacks  following  the  sinkings,  at  age  21  Dutch 
went  to  work  in  the  family  machine  shop  and  resumed  fishing 
for  speckled  trout  and  redfish  with  Kay.  She  proved  as  avid 
an  angler  as  the  young  ex-submariner. 

Their  mutual  love  of  boats  and  water  took  a  new  turn  in 
1947  when  Dutch  and  Kay  began  racing  boats. 

"Our  first  boat  was  a  14-foot  industrial  hull  built  on  the 
Chef  Menteur  highway,"  he  says  with  a  trace  of  a  smile. 
"It  was  powered  by  a  10  hp  Mercury,  and  naturally  we  called 
it  the  'Gay  Kay'  after  Kay." 

Within  a  year,  they  graduated  to  a  48  cubic  inch  hydro 
called  the  "Flying  Dutchman".  Prager  had  joined  the 


Still  ranking  fifth  in  Louisiana  fish  records,  this  686-pound 
blue  marlin  caught  byAlvin  E.  DuVernay,  Jr.,  of  New  Orleans 
was  boated  in  August  1969,  two  days  before  Hurricane 
Camille  sheared  southeast  Louisiana  and  dealt  a  death  blow 
to  the  Mississippi  gulf  coast. 
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Boating  a  big  blue  marlin  is  as  much  a  job  as  catching  one. 
It  takes  teamwork  to  get  a  fish  like  this  aboard  and  safe 
from  shark  attack. 

New  Orleans  Power  Boat  Association  and  served  on  the 
racing  committee,  later  becoming  commodore. 

"We  moved  around  on  the  Louisiana,  Texas,  Alabama, 
Florida  circuit,"  he  said,  "racing,  but  not  winning  any  major 
races.  We'd  finish  though,  and  when  you  do,  you  always 
pick  up  some  kind  of  award.  It  was  enough  to  whet  our 
interest.  Most  of  the  boats  were  too  fast  for  those  days, 
and  usually  didn't  finish  the  race.  Our  strategy  was  to  try 
and  finish." 

Kay  took  a  dislike  for  boat  racing  after  she  witnessed  several 
accidents.  She  correctly  reasoned  that  where  there  is  power 
boat  racing,  there  are  accidents,  and  she  was  inclined  to  be 
protective. 

"The  boats  got  faster  and  I  got  heavier,"  is  the  way  Prager 
indicates  the  end  of  his  boat  racing  career.  "I  stopped  racing 
and  had  Red  Becker  as  a  driver  for  a  few  years." 

During  the  1958  Grand  Isle  Tarpon  Rodeo,  something 
happened  that  changed  the  course  of  Prager's  life.  He  and 
Dale  Thompson,  a  friend  and  fishing  companion,  were 
standing  near  the  rodeo  weigh-in  wharf  on  the  east  end  of 
the  island  when  the  "Melou  II"  docked. 

Jim  Meriwether,  the  owner,  had  caught  a  463y2-pound  blue 
marlin.  It  was  the  second  blue  marlin  taken  on  rod  and  reel 
in  Louisiana  waters,  and  almost  dwarfed  the  180-pounder 
taken  a  few  weeks  earlier  by  Dr.  Glenn  Gibson  of  Baton 
Rouge,  La. 

"I  simply  stood  and  stared  in  amazement  at  the  big  fish 
strung  across  the  stern,"  Dutch  recalls.  "It  weighed  more  than 
the  five  leading  tarpon  in  the  rodeo  combined.  The  spiked 


bill  was  as  long  as  my  arm.  Suddenly,  more  than  anything 
I'd  ever  wanted,  I  wanted  to  catch  a  big  fish." 

Figuring  that  the  grass  was  greener  in  other  pastures  he'd 
read  about,  Dutch  and  Kay  were  soon  off  to  Bimini.  They 
fished  Cat  Cay  and  actually  joined  the  Bimini  Big  Game 
Fishing  Club. 

"We  fished  there  a  number  of  times,"  he  told  me,  "but  we 
were  so  new  at  the  game,  we  didn't  know  what  we  were  doing." 

Prager  caught  a  bluefin  tuna  weighing  351  pounds,  and 
also  the  remnants  of  another,  not  much  more  than  the  head. 
Just  how  big  the  fish  was  before  sharks  worked  it  over 
will  always  be  a  matter  of  conjecture.  Experienced  guesses 
placed  it  between  550  and  600  pounds.  The  head  is  a  hefty 
one  and  it's  mounted  in  his  den. 

While  Dutch  and  Kay  were  learning  how  to  handle  big 
fish  in  Bimini  waters,  there  were  forces  at  work  in  Louisiana 
that  would  eventually  signal  the  start  of  big  game  fishing 
in  state  waters  on  a  regular  basis. 

Capt.  Bob  Mitcheltree  of  Grand  Isle  had  continued  to 
operate  regular  charter  trips  out  of  the  island,  alternating 
offshore  and  rig  fishing  with  occasional  trips  to  South  Pass 
waters  after  big  game  fish.  The  blue  marlin  taken  by 
Dr.  Glenn  Gibson  in  mid-June  of  1958  had  been  caught 
aboard  Capt.  Mitcheltree's  "Jennifer  Ann". 

The  charter  captain  stifled  his  frustration  at  not  being 
able  to  go  after  big  game  fish  fulltime  for  about  a  year. 
Then  he  tossed  in  the  towel.  Bob  Mitcheltree  and  his  wife 


Yellowfin  tuna  are  abundant  in  South  Pass  waters.  Present 
state  record  is  a  211  pound,  10  ounce  fish  . 


Capt.  Bob  Mitcheltree,  left,  and  client  hold  a 
sailfish  taken  in  South  Pass  waters  during  the  early  days. 


"We  have  it  here,  right  in  our  own  back  yard, 
some  of  the  best  big  game  fishing  in  the  world." 


Jessie  rented  out  their  house  on  Grand  Isle,  packed  their 
belongings,  and  moved  to  South  Pass. 

They  purchased  a  cottage  at  Port  Eads,  appropriately 
named  it  "River's  End",  and  devoted  all  their  time  to  big 
game  fishing.  Soon  afterwards,  the  Coast  Guard  automated 
the  light  station  there  and  moved  out  their  personnel.  The 
wharf,  warehouse,  and  four  former  Coast  Guard  houses  were 
leased  to  Plaquemines  Parish.  Capt.  Mitcheltree  was  appointed 
custodian  by  parish  authorities. 

Those  visits  to  Bimini  by  Dutch  and  Kay  had  grown  less 
frequent.  They  began  fishing  with  Capt.  Mitcheltree,  as  did 
Harley  Howcott  and  others  interested  in  big  game  angling. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Prager  began  to  dream  of  a  club, 
a  group  of  dedicated  anglers  who  could  fully  explore  the 
sport  fishing  potential  of  that  northern  part  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  where  the  continental  shelf  came  unusually  close  to 
shore. 

Those  waters  out  of  South  Pass  were  becoming  increasingly 
famous  as  a  new  hot  spot  on  the  world  big  game  fishing 
trail.  Capt.  Mitcheltree  had  all  the  charter  business  he  could 
handle,  and  big  game  angling  results  aboard  the  "Jennifer  Ann" 
were  bolstered  by  similar  accomplishments  aboard  private 
boats. 

What  was  needed,  Prager  reasoned,  was  a  large  scale  angling 
tournament,  or  a  series  of  tournaments,  to  find  out  exactly 
what  was  available  to  Louisiana  anglers  fishing  gulf  waters 
relatively  close  to  South  Pass. 

He  knew  the  fish  were  there.  Those  experimental  voyages 
during  the  early  1950's  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
vessel  "Oregon"  had  produced  results  that  set  the  pulses  of 
anglers  pounding  with  excited  anticipation. 

The  crew  of  the  "Oregon"  had  taken  an  amazing  number 
of  blue  marlin,  white  marlin,  sailfish,  yellowfin  tuna,  along 
with  an  occasional  Mako  shark  or  swordfish. 

In  the  years  that  followed,  sport  probing  of  the  gulf  had 
been  sporadic. 

The  first  successful  sporting  effort  was  made  in  1956  when 
Paul  Kalman,  Jim  Meriwether,  John  Lauricella,  and  Bob 
Norman  ventured  out  of  South  Pass  in  search  of  big  game 
fish. 

The  three  vessel  flotilla  made  what  rightfully  can  be  called 
fishing  history  in  Louisiana.  Bob  Norman  landed  the  first 
tuna  on  rod  and  reel  in  Louisiana  waters.  Lauricella  picked  up 
a  similar  honor  for  the  first  white  marlin.  Kalman  scored  on 
the  second  white  marlin.  If  the  big  game  fishing  frontier 
hadn't  been  cracked  on  that  trip,  it  certainly  had  been  dented. 

The  offshore  probing  continued.  Dr.  Gibson's  blue  marlin 
set  another  first  in  angling  archives.  Jim  Meriwether's  463V2- 
pounder  further  opened  the  fishing  frontier. 

Finally,  in  1960,  Prager  couldn't  resist  the  desire  to  get 
a  big  game  fishing  club  started.  He  met  with  Paul  Kalman 
in  Kalman's  den  on  Christmas  day  ai  1  discussed  various 
approaches,  including  the  names  of  po  members.  Prager 

dug  into  his  pocket  and  had  a  commer         irtist  design  the 
club  emblem,  ordered  the  burgees  made  am  ionery  printed. 


Following  the  Christmas  holidays  and  Mardi  Gras,  letters 
went  out  to  the  prospects  that  Kalman  and  Prager  had  listed. 
Response  was  immediate,  and  the  long-sought  club  became  a 
reality. 

Although  it  isn't  Prager's  nature  to  mark  time,  circumstances 
postponed  any  large  scale  tournament  for  slightly  over  a 
year.  It  was  simply  a  matter  of  logistics. 

At  that  time,  it  took  more  than  just  a  boat  and  a  yen  to 
catch  big  fish  to  make  a  trip  out  of  South  Pass.  Fuel,  water 
and  ice  were  not  small  problems.  Each  fishing  boat  had  to 
carry  all  the  fuel  it  needed  for  an  entire  fishing  trip  out  of 
Port  Eads,  or  make  the  24-mile  upriver  roundtrip  to  Venice 
to  refuel. 

While  Paul  Kalman  and  Harley  B.  Howcott  were  polishing 
up  angling  rules  for  the  club's  first  tournament,  fate  stepped 
in  and  helped  solve  some  of  the  early  logistical  problems. 

In  February  of  1962,  arrangements  were  completed  with 
Plaquemines  Parish  for  the  newly  organized  club  to  occupy 
one  of  the  vacated  Coast  Guard  cottages  known  as  the 
"Number  Four  Building". 

It  was  operated  strictly  on  a  do-it-yourself-and-neatly  basis, 
with  members  handling  their  own  cooking  and  housekeeping. 

About  a  month  later,  Plaquemines  Parish  brought  in  two 
17,000  gallon  fuel  tanks,  one  for  gasoline  and  the  other  for 
diesel,  and  purchased  a  generator  to  provide  electricity. 

In  early  summer,  Louisiana  Land  and  Exploration  Company 
dredged  a  slip  to  harbor  its  houseboat  outside  the  mainstream 
of  the  river.  In  doing  so,  it  conveniently  made  it  large  enough 
to  accommodate  24  sport  fishing  boats. 

For  over  12  months,  since  the  formal  organization  of  the 
big  game  fishing  club,  Dutch  Prager  had  been  pacing  the 
streets  of  New  Orleans  as  impatiently  as  he  had  paced  the 
floor  of  the  trophy  room  at  the  New  Orleans  Athletic  Club 
that  night  in  May  of  1961.  He  wanted  a  tournament. 

Leander  H.  Perez,  Jr.,  tournament  and  program  chairman 
who  with  his  father,  the  late  Judge  Leander  H.  Perez,  Sr., 
had  helped  steer  some  of  the  parish  activities  at  Port  Eads, 
came  up  with  the  first  package. 

The  club's  first  tournament  attracted  46  members  and  44 
guests.  It  has  always  been  a  club  rule  that  guest  anglers  must 
be  fishing  with  a  club  member  aboard,  or  aboard  a  member's 
boat.  The  tourney  was  held  over  the  Fourth  of  July,  1962, 
and  was  a  resounding  success.  The  club  Prager  had  dreamed 
of  was  off  and  running. 

The  fishing  gods  smiled  on  Dutch  that  year.  He  caught 
his  first  blue  marlin.  It  was  a  396-pounder,  the  first  of  21  blue 
marlin  he  has  caught  in  those  cherished  waters  out  of  South 
Pass. 

"When  that  big  blue  marlin  was  hoisted  up  on  the  dock  at 
Port  Eads,  everything  I'd  been  working  toward  and  planning 
for  during  the  past  four  years  became  reality,"  he  said.  "A  lot 
of  things  raced  through  my  mind  when  I  stood  beside  that  fish 
and  looked  up  at  him.  I  remembered  the  sight  of  Jim 
Meriwether  at  Grand  Isle  with  his  big  blue.  I  thought  about 
all  those  frantic  trips  to  Bimini.  Then  the  truth  came  crashing 


Because  of  the  New  Orleans  Big  Game  Fishing 
Club,  Port  Eads  and  South  Pass  are  famous  on   the  big  game  fishing  circuit. 


through.  We  have  it  here,  right  in  our  own  back  yard,  some 
of  the  best  big  game  fishing  in  the  world." 

With  six  regular  tournaments  scheduled  each  angling 
season,  including  an  invitational  tourney  that  was  inaugurated 
in  1971,  and  much  between-tournaments  fishing,  South  Pass 
became  very  much  a  part  of  Dutch's  and  Kay's  lives. 

They  forgot  all  about  Bimini  and  those  early  and  often 
frustrating  tournaments.  South  Pass  offered  all  the  angling 
activity  they  could  handle.  The  catches  stacked  up  well  with 
those  found  anywhere. 

During  their  early  years,  both  of  Prager's  sons  were  much 
a  part  of  the  family  junkets  to  South  Pass.  Each  has  caught 
his  share  of  fish. 

Herman  Prager  III,  born  in  1955,  has  deep  interest  in 
politics.  He  served  as  a  page  in  the  Louisiana  capitol  for 
former  Lieutenant  Governor  C.C.  "Taddy"  Aycock,  and 
later  as  a  page  for  U.S.  Senator  Russell  Long  in  Washington. 
He's  received  his  Masters  Degree  in  political  science  and  is 
presently  working  on  his  doctorate. 

Kurt  Prager,  born  in  1960,  inherited  his  father's  love  for 
big  game  fishing.  At  21,  he's  taken  some  fine  blue  marlin, 
including  a  464-pounder,  a  457-pounder,  and  a  339-pounder. 
He  was  the  club  angling  champion  in  1979,  duplicating  his 
father's  awards  in  1963  and  in  1965. 

These  and  scores  of  other  big  game  fish  to  his  credit 
appear  to  have  him  wedded  to  big  game  angling  for  the 
years  immediately  ahead.  He's  president  of  Deepwater  Sales 
and  Charters,  Inc.,  on  Lakeshore  Drive  in  the  Richard 
Bertram  &  Company  building  in  New  Orleans  and  specializes 
in  big  game  fishing  tackle  and  outfitting  supplies  for  big 
game  fishing  boats. 

When  one  sits  around  the  Prager  den  or  at  the  West  End 
boathouse  visiting,  the  hours  can  slip  by  quickly  as  you 
pour  through  dozens  of  photo  albums,  and  listen  to  quiet 
accounts  of  mighty  fish  that  were  caught  and  others  that 
got  away. 

Kay  was  Queen  Fisherette  of  the  Empire-South  Pass  Rodeo 
in  1966  and  is  especially  fond  of  fishing  for  sailfish  and  white 
marlin,  not  particularly  wanting  to  fight  blue  marlin  or  tuna. 

And  like  most  fishermen,  they'll  tell  you  that  the  biggest 
blue  marlin  he  ever  fought  got  away. 

"Paul  and  Faye  Kalman  were  fishing  with  us  that  day," 
Dutch  recounts  with  a  touch  of  remorse  in  his  voice.  "I 
had  a  marlin  alongside  that  was  almost  as  big  as  a  skiff.  Capt. 
Edgar  (The  late  Capt.  Edgar  Roques  who  skippered  Prager, 
Inc.'s  boats  for  20  years.)  forgot  his  gloves  when  he  came 
back  to  handle  the  wire  leader.  When  I  told  him  to  get  his 
gloves,  I  turned  backwards  and  I  forgot  to  back  off  the 
drag.  The  big  marlin  thrashed  its  head  from  side  to  side 
and  the  line  snapped.  The  fish  sank.  It  was  the  biggest 
marlin  I'd  ever  seen." 

A  situation  like  that  is  more  than  a  test  of  tackle  and 
angling  techniques.  It's  a  test  of  people  and  temperaments. 

The  way  Prager  tells  it:  "There  were  no  apologies. 
There  was  no  cussing.  Nobody  even  talked.  It  was  a  long 


time  before  anyone  said  anything.  The  biggest  marlin 
I'd  ever  seen  was  gone." 

Now,  with  the  children  grown  and  the  club  entering 
its  third  decade,  Dutch  and  Kay  are  still  an  angling  team, 
welcomed  and  respected  wherever  they  go.  They're  as 
much  at  home  participating  in  the  Pensacola  International 
Billfish  Tournament  which  Dutch  won  in  1972,  or 
tournaments  anywhere,  as  they  are  at  South  Pass. 

They  have  watched  a  lot  of  changes  take  place  at 
South  Pass  through  the  years.  Prager  recalls  how  Hurricane 
Betsy  in  1965  sent  the  houseboat  "Ellie  Susan"  sailing 
across  East  Bay  for  20  miles  before  it  finally  ran  aground 
with  operator  Capt.  "Happy"  Morse  and  an  elderly  cook 
huddled  in  fear  on  the  second  floor. 

They  can  tell  you  about  Alvin  E.  DuVernay's  686-pound 
blue  marlin  taken  during  the  August  1969  tournament 
concurrent  with  the  Empire-South  Pass  Rodeo,  just  a  day 
before  Hurricane  Camille  sheared  southeast  Louisiana  and 
dealt  a  crushing  blow  to  the  Mississippi  gulf  coast. 

Dutch  can  tell  you  about  fishing  with  Dennis  Good 
the  day  he  boated  his  134-pound  white  marlin,  the  state 
record.  He  grins  when  he  tells  you  he  handled  the  gaff 
while  fishing  with  Leander  H.  Perez,  Jr.,  and  Gen.  Ray  Hufft 
when  Lea  Perez  boated  his  state  record  Mako  shark. 

He  can  tell  you  about  the  club's  fish  tagging  program 
in  cooperation  with  Woods  Hole  Oceanographic  Institute, 
and  its  ongoing  research  program  on  pelagic  fish  begun  in 
1967  in  cooperation  with  the  Louisiana  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries. 

Dutch  can  rattle  off  names  and  weights  of  fish  that 
have  been  taken  through  the  years  by  hundreds  of  Louisiana 
big  game  fishermen,  like  Clyde  Hawk,  one  of  the  most 
famous  South  Pass  anglers,  and  Harley  Howcott,  Al 
Childress  and  many  others. 

Prager  can  tell  you  how  the  club  has  coped  with  fuel 
shortages  and  dozens  of  other  crisises.  He  and  Kay  can 
talk  for  hours  about  big  game  fish,  and  fishermen 
seek  them  with  a  passion  that  only  fellow  anglers  can 
understand. 

He  and  Kay  have  thousands  of  memories  of  big  game 
fishing  off  the  Louisiana  coast  and  they  are  good  ones, 
rich,  flavorful,  and  some  a  little  salty. 

The  club  has  a  splendid  record.  Many  big  game  fish 
have  been  caught  and  some  are  world  records.  Equally  as 
many  have  been  fought,  tagged,  and  released. 

The  club  has  put  Port  Eads  in  Plaquemines  Parish  on 
the  world  famous  big  game  fishing  circuit.  The  membership 
now  stands  at  164,  making  it  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
active  big  game  fishing  clubs  in  the  world. 

The  day  is  bound  to  come  when  Dutch  Prager  will  step 
down,  turning  the  helm  of  the  big  game  fishing  club 
over  to  someone  else.  But  that  day  isn't  in  sight  yet, 
and  wherever  he  goes,  Dutch  is  known  as  Mr.  Big  Game 
Fishing  Club. 
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From  Fantasy  to  Fact 


By  Frank  Davis 


Richard  Bejarano  is  a  marine  biologist 
with  the  department's  seafood  division. 


fcver  since  a  25-foot-long  mechanical 
shark  became  an  overnight  villain  at 
theatre  box  offices  across  the  nation, 
interest  in  what  has  been  labeled  "jaws 
mania"  has  peaked.  The  cry  —  Shark! 
—  has  always  prompted  an  uneasiness, 
conjured  up  fear  and  anxiety  and 
stirred  curiosity;  author  Peter 
Benchley  put  all  that  fear,  uneasiness, 
anxiety,  and  curiosity  into  pictures. 
And  today,  as  never  before,  man  wants 
to  know  all  about  the  species  that 
dates  back  over  300  million  years. 

So  to  provide  that  information,  the 
Louisiana  Conservationist  has  gleaned 
books,  theses,  research  reports,  and 
virtually  every  other  source  of 
sound  biological  data  and  condensed 
it  into  easy-to-read,  finger-tip 
information.  What  follows, 
consequently  are  facts . . .  facts  about 
the  aquatic  animal  most  persons 
recognize  without  dispute  as  the  perfect 
eating  machine. 

Sharks  have  been  around  since  early 
geologic  history,  and  the  most  accurate 
date  places  their  genealogy  at  about 
300  million  years . . .  plus  or  minus  a 
little  bit  of  evolution  here  and  there. 


Sharks  have  been  around  since  early  geologic 
history  and  the  most  accurate  date  places 
their  genealogy  at  about  300  million  years. 


Scientists  debate  that  there  are 
etween  225  and  300  species  of  sharks 
'orldwide.  Generally,  they  do  not 
ttack  man  as  part  of  their  way  of  life; 
ut  sharks  are  extremely  unpredictable. 
.nd  all  the  experts  agree  that  species 
jch  as  the  lemon  shark,  bull  shark, 
ger  shark,  white  shark,  requiem 
lark,  thresher  shark,  blue  shark, 
'hitetip  shark,  hammerhead  shark, 
onito  shark,  bonnethead  shark,  and 
ven  the  leopard  shark  should  be 
eated  with  extreme  caution. 

Sharks  are  either  scavengers  (trash 
aters)  or  carnivores  (meat  eaters). 
he  general  rule  of  thumb  is  that  in 
rite  of  the  species,  when  a  shark 
ecomes  hungry,  excited,  or  disturbed 
e  is  apt  to  take  a  bite  out  of  anything 
nthin  reach  of  its  jaws.  So  best  advice 
i  to  follow  the  teachings  of  the  old 
iw— "If  it's  got  teeth,  assume  it  can 
ite!" 

Instead  of  scales,  sharks  have  skin 
overed  with  what  biologists  call 
ermal  denticles.  It  is  the  same  sub- 
tance  shark  teeth  are  made  from. 
Consequently,  a  shark  scraping  against 

swimmer  could  cause  an  abrasion 
imilar  to  a  brush-burn  that  could 
ecome  infected  if  not  properly  treated. 

Shark  teeth  are  among  the  most 
ffective  cutting  devices  in  existence, 
ariable  in  number  and  shape.  Unique 
i  that  throughout  its  life  the  shark 
ontinually  will  replace  teeth  that  it 
)ses,  sometimes  within  a  few  hours, 
11  sharks  have  teeth  in  rows,  one 
ehind  the  other.  Some  species  have 
p  to  27  rows.  Front  rows  are  active 
nd  are  used  for  cutting.  Inactive 
dws  lie  behind  the  active  ones  and 
ften  are  in  the  so-called  gumline 
nd  hidden  from  view. 

There  isn't  a  single  true  bone  in  a 
hark.  Their  structure  is  entirely  car- 
laginous  (made  of  a  gristle-like 
laterial).  This  gives  them  ultimate 


agility,  permitting  them  to  practically 
turn  on  themselves. 

Sharks  have  an  extremely  large  liver, 
accounting  in  some  species  for  10  to 
20  percent  of  the  animal's  total  body 
weight.  From  1937  to  1941,  an  ex- 
tensive commercial  fishery  was  con- 
ducted for  high-potency  vitamin  A 
extracted  from  shark  livers. 

In  a  study  done  by  Jacques  Cousteau, 
it  was  learned  that  sharks  use  the 
water  as  a  medium.  As  Cousteau  ex- 
plains.. ."Their  bodies,  being  a  part 
of  the  medium,  can  sense  in  the  liquid 
even  the  slightest  pressure  waves 
created  from  the  smallest  movement. 
They  then  are  able  to  analyze  the 
movement,  every  change  in  acidity  or 
odor,  and  temperature  and  vibration. 
So  complex  is  their  sensory  organs, 
they  will  never  allow  themselves  to 
be  surprised  by  an  abrupt  movement." 

Sharks  also  have  a  keen  sense  of 
smell.  In  combination  with  all  the 
sensory  organs  located  along  the  snout, 
head,  eyes,  and  lateral  line,  the  nos- 
trils can  detect  something  to  eat. 
Sharks,  it  has  been  proven,  can  per- 
ceive objects  at  great  distances,  and 
they  can  see  very  well  in  feeble  light. 
Sharks  can  also  hear  — especially  if  the 
sound  is  one  of  the  crushing  of  fish 
bones.  Noises  made  by  swimmers, 
outboard  motors,  and  other  forms  of 
thrashing  in  the  water  (such  as 
occurs  when  a  fisherman  has  hooked 
a  marlin  on  the  line)  seem  to  attract 
sharks,  whether  by  curiosity  or  some 
other  motive. 

Sharks,  it  has  been  proven,  will 
attack  without  fear  anything  that 
floats.  For  this  reason,  history  has 
confirmed  certain  sharks  attacking 
boats,  biting  driftwood,  and  chomp- 
ing down  on  steel  pilings. 

When  sharks  gather  in  a  group, 
their  behavior  is  apt  to  be  extremely 
unpredictable.  In  this  age  of  modern 


visuals,  practically  everyone  has  seen 
the  television  footage  shot  by  Ron  and 
Valerie  Taylor  of  the  feeding  frenzies 
of  reef  sharks.  It  is  at  times  like  these 
that  the  excitement  a  shark  feels  is 
conveyed  to  the  others  around  him, 
and  before  long  the  entire  group  is 
racing  around  biting  at  anything  and 
everything . . .  including  each 
other. 

Sharks  also  come  in  from  far  dis- 
tances to  attack  a  fish  that  appears 
injured,  hooked,  or  speared.  It  seems 
to  recognize  convulsions  and  erratic 
movement  by  either  pressure  wave 
analysis  or  the  odor  of  blood  or  both. 
For  this  reason  it  is  recommended  that 
surf-fishermen  do  not  tie  fish  they 
catch  on  a  stringer  and  allow  the 
stringer  to  dangle  down  near  their 
legs.  A  shark  might  be  directed  to  the 
fish,  but  a  human  leg  might  accidentally 
get  in  the  way! 

Divers,  too,  should  be  cautious  when 
spearfishing.  Get  any  fish  speared  to 
the  surface  and  out  of  the  water  as 
quickly  as  possible.  An  injured  fish 
in  the  water  is  like  a  broadcast  adver- 
tising free  food  for  sharks.  Incidentally, 
most  divers  agree  that  the  most  dan- 
gerous times  for  divers  are  when  they 
are  getting  into  and  out  of  the  water 
(especially  if  sharks  have  been  seen 
swimming  nearby). 

Sharks  come  in  two  models  — 
residents  (those  that  live  in  a  cer- 
tain area)  and  transients  (those  that 
restlessly  move  from  one  area  to 
another  in  search  of  food).  Because 
transients  exist,  an  area  that  had  no 
sharks  one  day  could  have  a  few  the 
next  day,  even  though  the  possibility 
is  they  won't  remain  long  if  no  food 
is  available. 

Sharks  range  in  size  from  2-footers 
to  60-footers.  Young  sharks,  however, 
despite  their  size,  are  the  most  brazen 
and  will  investigate  any  disturbance 
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Some  shark  species  have  up  to  twenty-seven  rows 

of  teeth  that  serve  as  some  of  the  most  effective 

cutting  devices  in  existence. 


This  set  of  jaws  is  a  replica  of  a  thirty 
foot  long  ancestor  of  the  great  white 
shark.  There  are  twenty-four  functional 
teeth,  three  inches  long  each,  in  each 
jaw  with  three  rows  of  replacement 
teeth.  These  teeth  are  ceramic  copies 
of  fossil  teeth  found  in  rocks  twenty- 
five  million  years  old.  Vertical  span  of 
the  jaws  is  five  feet.  This  specimen  is 
on  exhibit  in  Miami,  Florida  at  the 
Planet  Ocean  Museum. 

This  shark  appeared  eight  million 
years  ago  but  was  common  about  forty 
million  years  ago.  It  became  extinct 
5,000,000  years  ago.  Largest  fossil 
found  is  forty-five  feet  long  with  teeth 
of  five  inches. 


in  the  water  with  little  or  no  reser- 
vation. Bear  in  mind  that  even  a  very 
small  shark  can  inflict  dangerous 
and  painful  wounds.  Fishermen  re- 
moving hooks  should  be  especially 
careful. 

Sharks  do  not  have  a  swim  bladder, 
that  piece  of  anatomy  which  can  be 
stabilized  and  inflated  at  will  to 
keep  the  fish  at  a  chosen  depth.  So 
sharks  (most  species  anyway)  must 
keep  swimming  incessantly.  Addition- 
ally, sharks  have  no  gill  muscles  that 
keep  water  flowing  over  the  gills  by 
pumping  action.  So  they  must  swim 
to  get  oxygen  or  sink  to  the  bottom 
and  suffocate. 


Because  sharks  have  no  bony  struc- 
ture, only  the  pressure  of  the  water 
helps  to  support  their  internal  organs 
(liver,  stomach,  intestines).  Therefore, 
once  out  of  the  water,  the  internal 
organs  of  most  sharks  become  dis- 
tended, disarranged,  scrambled,  and 
kinked.  So  even  if  a  shark  is  returned 
to  the  water,  there  is  a  good  possi- 
bility it  won't  be  long  before  he  dies 
of  internal  damage. 

Sharks  rarely  are  infested  with 
parasites.  When  the  parasites  build 
up  on  a  shark's  skin,  the  animal  simply 
moves  into  less  saline  (salty)  water, 
causing  the  parasites  to  relax  their 
grip  so  that  the  remoras  (a  type  of 
fish  that  attach  themselves  to  sharks) 
can  clean  and  groom  them  more 
effectively. 

Fishing  author  A.  J.  McClane,  when 
asked  which  sharks  will  attack  man 
and  do  the  most  harm,  responded:  "A 
shark  is  one  of  the  most  primitive  of 
fish,  a  biological  engine  behind  a  set 
of  teeth  that  is  insensitive  to  pain  and 
capable  of  an  enormous  amount  of 
destruction ...  so  I  suggest  you 
treat  every  species  with  the  strictest 
respect!" 

Physiologically,  the  smallest  bite  of 
a  shark  is  very  serious  and  could  be 
fatal.  It  always  involves  a  considerable 
portion  of  flesh.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  effect  of  shock  in  humans  is  pro- 
portional to  the  quantity  of  the  injury. 
A  victim  of  shark  attack  may  die  as 
a  result  of  shock,  even  if  the  part  of 
the  body  injured  by  the  animal's  teeth 
is  not  vital. 

There  is  still  no  effective  means 
of  keeping  sharks  away  from  an  area 
in  which  swimming  or  diving  is  pop- 
ular. A  host  of  agencies  and  research 
units  have  tested  repellents  (sharks 
have  a  transparent  membrane  which 
covers  the  eye  to  avoid  irritants),  sound 
waves,  and  fields  of  electricity;  but 
none  have  proven  effective. 


It  is  not  myth  that  certain  sharks  will  attack, 
not  only  other  fish,  but  boats  and  even  humans. 


Water-sports  enthusiasts  should 
keep  in  mind  that  it  is  dangerous  to 
show  you  fear  a  shark— he  can  deci- 
pher this  by  instinct  and  will  emerge 
the  victor  in  a  confrontation.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  it  is  just  plain 
stupid  to  unleash  the  defensive  reactions 
of  a  shark  by  (as  some  so-called  ex- 
perts say)  "attacking  him."  You  can 
also  forget  the  old  cure-all  that  goes . . . 
"splash  the  water  and  make  lots  of 
noise  to  scare  sharks  away!"  You  start 
splashing  water  and  making  noise  and 
you're  gonna  attract  more  sharks  than 
you  ever  imagined  existed! 

In  Louisiana,  a  great  number  of 
anglers  spend  a  lot  of  time  fishing 
for  the  only  shark  really  ranked  as  a 
sportsfish  — the  mako.  Oh  — other 
species  are  hooked  and  fought,  of 
course,  but  the  mako,  when  hooked, 
leaps  from  the  water  much  as  would 
a  tarpon  or  marlin.  It's  flesh  is  valued 
as  excellent  table  fare,  and  it's  ver- 
satility allows  it  to  be  prepared  a 
variety  of  ways.  But,  then,  many  kinds 
of  sharks  are  eaten.  And  deciding 
which  ones  are  good  as  foodstuff  is 
easy.  All  you  do  is  smell  the  filleted 
meat  — if  it  has  no  strong  ammonia 
odor,  if  it  smells  clean  and  fresh,  go 
ahead  and  prepare  it  into  your  fav- 
orite dish.  Just  remember  that  shark 
fillets  are  best  when  the  fish  is  cleaned 
and  iced  down  moments  after  it  is 
removed  from  the  water. 

As  for  the  species,  itself,  what- 
ever its  biological  name,  his  status 
and  reputation  command  the  utmost 
respect.  Do  not  take  any  shark  for 
granted.  Do  not  underestimate  any 
shark.  And,  never,  never  trust  them. 
They  have  been  equipped  for  millions 
of  years  with  formidable  appendages 
that  make  them  aquatic  savages  — 
cold,  callous,  and  calculating. 

As  Cousteau  concludes:  "No  one 
can  ever  predict  what  a  shark  is 
going  to  do!" 


Most  Common  Sharks  Found 
in  Louisiana  Waters 

Scalloped  Hammerhead  Shark 

Lemon  Shark 

Smalleye  Hammerhead  Shark 

Smooth  Dogfish  Shark 

Atlantic  Angelshark 

Tiger  Shark 

Cuban  Dogfish  Shark 

Finetooth  Shark 

Great  Hammerhead  Shark 

Smalltail  Shark 

Bonnethead  Shark 

Thresher  Shark 

Blacktip  Shark 

Shortfin  Shark 

Spinner  Shark 

Mako  Shark 

Blacknose  Shark 

Whale  Shark 

Bull  Shark 

Sand  Tiger  Shark 

Whitetip  Shark 

Nurse  Shark 

Dusky  Shark 

Mackerel  Shark 

Sandbar  Shark 

Sharpnose  Shark 

Sand  Shark 

NOTE:  These  species  have  been 

known  to  occur  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Some  species  inhabit  inland  coastal 

waters,  while  others  remain  in  deeper 

waters  offshore. 


The  Most  Dangerous  Sharks 
To  Man 

Requiem  sharks  — ranging  from  two 
to  18  feet  in  length,  they  are  the 
most  common  sharks  in  coastal  waters 
and  account  for  a  high  percentage  of 
shark  attacks  on  man. 

Mako  sharks  — they  are  fished  for 
sport,  are  listed  as  delicacies  as 
foodfare,  but  are  dangerous  and  have 
attacked  boats. 


Bonito  sharks  — they,  too,  are  rec- 
ognized as  sportsfish,  but  their 
sportiness  makes  them  a  potential 
danger  to  the  fisherman.  They  have 
been  known  to  attack  boats. 

Hammerhead  sharks  — sometimes 
inhabit  shallow  coastal  waters  less 
than  a  foot  deep,  and  are  found  with 
regularity  in  inland  Louisiana  lagoons 
and  passes. 

Bull  sharks  — vicious  creatures  under 
some  circumstances,  they  have  attacked 
bathers  in  some  coastal  communities 
outside  Louisiana,  and  quite  a  few 
reports  indicate  confrontations  with 
divers. 

Leopard  sharks  — one  of  the  most 
unpredictable  species,  they  have  been 
credited  with  attacks  on  skin  divers 
in  California. 

Lemon  sharks  — very  common  in 
shallow  water  and  have  been 
implicated  in  attacks  on  man.  A  very 
high  potential  danger  to  swimmers  in 
some  parts  of  the  coastal  environs. 

Great  White  sharks  — also  known 
as  "the  man  eaters,"  these  creatures 
have  definitely  been  implicated  in 
attacks  on  man  and  teeth  have  been 
removed  from  boats  it  has  assaulted. 
Usually  it  stays  far  offshore,  but 
accounts  show  it  sometimes  enters 
very  shallow  water  in  populated  areas. 

Tiger  sharks  — usually  credited  with 
being  "garbage  eaters,"  tiger  sharks 
have  been  said  to  attack  divers  when 
disturbed.  They  can  be  quite 
dangerous. 

Whitetip  sharks  — also  called  "the 
longimanus,"  this  species  (according 
to  Jacques  Cousteau's  book,  SPLENDID 
SAVAGE  OF  THE  SEA)  is  the  only 
species  of  shark  that  is  never 
frightened  by  the  approach  of  a  diver 
and  the  most  dangerous  of  all  sharks. 


By  Jerry  McLain 
Photography  by  Lloyd  Poissenot 


With  hunting  season  just  around 
the  corner,  the  hunter  can 
anticipate  opening  day  by 
improving  shooting  skills  now. 
A  properly  sighted  rifle  is 
essential  to  insuring  good 
markmanship. 


Editor's  Note:  Jerry  McLain  is  a  wil 
life  education  specialist  with  the 
department's  education  section. 


lighting  in  means,  simply,  adjusting 
the  sights  of  a  firearm  so  that  the  bullet 
hits  where  the  sights  are  aimed,  or  at 
some  specific  place  relative  to  the 
aiming  point. 

Accuracy  of  the  rifle  and  skill  of  the 
shooter  are  useless  unless  that  shooting 
iron  is  properly  sighted  in,  or  zeroed. 
Failure  to  do  this  is  a  serious  piece 
of  neglect  on  the  hunter's  part.  We  all 
want  to  get  quick,  clean  kills,  and 
nobody  wants  to  leave  crippled  game 
in  the  field.  Most  of  us  aren't  too  fond 
of  misses,  either.  But  every  season,  we 
have  people  going  out  with  rifles  that 
are  not  properly  sighted  in. 


There  is  nothing  mysterious  or 
magical  about  sighting  in  a  rifle.  There 
are  some  things  we  ought  to  know. 

One  of  these  things  is  that  rifles  do 
not  come  from  the  factory  sighted  in. 
Factory  metallic  sights  are  usually 
adjusted  so  that  the  line  of  sight  and 
the  axis  of  the  bore  converge  at  some 
range,  frequently  about  100  yards. 
This  is  a  long  way  from  being  sighted 


or  ocular,  lens.  The  crosswires  wil 
usually  appear  to  move  off  the  aiming 
point  as  the  eye  moves.  That  movement 
is  parallax.  If  the  rifle  is  sighted  in  by 
a  shooter  who  holds  his  face  one  way 
on  the  stock,  it  may  not  be  zeroed 
for  another  shooter  with  a  different 
hold  or  body  conformation. 

Another  thing  to  remember  is  that 
rifles  with  wooden  stocks  do  not  stay 


Good  marksmanship  is  a  hallmark  of  the  sportsman.  The  responsible 

and  ethical  hunter  sharpens  his  skills  during  off-season  to  ensure 

accuracy  when  he  takes  to  the  field  in  the  fall. 


The  problem  is  that  we  don't  all  see 
the  sights  the  same  way.  Variations 
in  eyesight,  shooting  positions,  and 
sight  pictures  mean  that  each  shooter 
must  sight  in  his  own  rifle.  Nobody 
else  can  do  it  for  him.  This  applies  to 
both  telescope  and  metallic  sights.  Most 
hunting  scopes,  even  the  very  good 
and  expensive  ones,  have  some  degree 
of  parallax  at  some  range.  What  is 
parallax?  Mount  your  scope  rigidly  on 
something  and,  without  moving  the 
scope,  move  your  eye  around  the  rear, 


sighted  in.  Wood  warps  with  changes 
in  humidity  or  temperature,  or  as  it 
dries  out  with  age.  The  zero  should 
be  checked  before  each  hunting  trip, 
especially  if  the  stock  got  wet  on  the 
last  trip.  Fiberglass  stocks  are  much 
more  stable,  but  they  are  seldom  used 
on  sporting  rifles. 

Before  sighting  in  a  rifle,  decide 
what  load  you  are  going  to  use,  and 
sight  it  in  with  that  load.  Most  hunting 
calibers  are  available  in  a  large  variety 
of  bullet  weights  and  designs,  and  each 


Boresighting:  align  the  bore  and  scope  to  the  same  point. 


Sight  down  the  bore  to  a  certain  point. 
Then  adjust  the  telescopic  sight  to  the 
same  point  the   bore  is  pointing. 


of  these  is  going  to  have  its  own 
trajectory,  or  path,  after  firing.  Usually 
they  do  not  hit  at  the  same  point  of 
impact. 

The  30-06,  for  example,  is  available 
in  commercially  loaded  ammunition 
in  bullet  weights  ranging  from  110  to 
220  grains,  and  in  all  sorts  of  bullet 
shapes  from  round  nose  to  spire  point. 
If  you  change  your  ammunition,  check 
your  zero. 

Okay,  let's  say  a  hunter  has  just 
bought  himself  a  new  rifle,  and  he 
wants  to  sight  it  in.  Here's  a  step  by 
step  procedure. 

First,  make  sure  all  the  screws  that 
hold  the  stock  to  the  metal  are  well 
snugged  down.  Then  fire  about  ten 
rounds  of  ammunition,  and  check  them 
again.  Often  when  a  new  rifle  is  fired, 
and  the  action  and  barrel  settle  down 
into  the  stock  bedding,  the  screws  may 
need  a  little  tightening. 
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Before  beginning  the  actual  sighting 
in  process,  be  sure  the  screws  holding 
the  scope  mount  bases  are  tight.  They 
should  be  dipped  in  shellac  or  a 
commercial  material  that  will  prevent 
their  backing  out  under  repeated 
firings.  This  material  is  available  in 
most  gun  shops.  Check  the  mount 
rings,  they  should  be  snug  around  the 
tube  of  the  scope. 

Now  we're  almost  ready  for  some 
shooting.  Mount  the  rifle  on  rests.  A 
bench  rest  with  tripod  and  sandbags 
is  best,  but  not  really  necesssary.  Use 
some  sort  of  rest.  The  top  of  a  car  is 
better  than  nothing.  Even  a  folding 
card  table  can  be  used  to  zero  a  rifle 
if  the  shooter  is  careful.  Stop  by  the 
bank  and  get  two  changebags,  the 
kind  with  zippers,  if  possible.  Fill  them 
with  dry  sand  and  close  them.  Then  set 
the  rifle  up  as  shown  with  one  bag 
under  the  stock  near  the  butt,  and  one 
under  the  fore-end.  The  bag  under  the 
fore-end  will  have  to  be  mounted  on 
books,  pieces  of  wood,  or  something 
to  get  it  high  enough.  But  be  careful  — 
arrange  t,he.bags  so  that  the  sling 
swivels  do  not  hit  them  when  the  rifle 
moves  back  in  recoil. 

Next  set  up  a  big  target  at  25  yards. 
At  this  range,  the  shooter  can  adjust 
his  sights  so  that  he'll  be  on  the  paper 
easily.  If  the  rifle  is  a  bolt  action  or 
falling  block  single  shot,  it  can  be  bore 
sighted.  To  do  this,  remove  the  bolt 
or  in  the  single  shot,  just  open  the 
action.  Look  through  the  barrel  and 
line  it  up  with  the  center  of  the  target. 
Then  adjust  the  sights  so  that  they 
are  aimed  at  the  same  point. 

Why  do  this  at  25  yards?  Two 
reasons.  First,  if  we  set  up  a  target 
at  a  more  realistic  range,  say  100  yards, 
just  getting  a  hit  on  the  paper  is  a 
major  problem.  At  25  yards,  even  if 
the  rifle  cannot  be  bore  sighted,  the 
shooter  can  sight  along  side  and  over 
the  barrel  and  get  a  hit  on  the  paper. 
The  second  reason?  Consider  what 
happens  to  a  bullet  when  it  is  fired. 
It  immediately  begins  to  drop.  This 
means  that  if  we  are  shooting  at  a 
target  at  the  same  elevation  of  the  rifle, 
the  barrel  must  be  pointed  slightly 
upward  to  compensate.  The  path  of 
the  bullet  crosses  the  line  of  sight  twice. 
One  time  is  at  the  target.  With  most 
modern  cartridges,  if  the  targe,  is  at 
100  yards,  the  first  crossing  of  the 
trajectory  and  the  line  of  sight  will  be 


Bench  rest  shooting  position 


somewhat  near  25  yards.  This  means 
that  if  you  are  shooting  the  center  of 
the  target  at  25  yards,  you  should  be 
on  the  paper  at  100  yards. 

The  sights  should  be  adjusted  to  hit 
the  center  of  the  target  at  25  yards, 
then  a  target  should  be  put  up  at  100 
yards  and  the  sighting  in  completed. 

Now  let's  talk  about  the  shooting. 

In  sighting  in,  all  shooting  should  be 
done  with  the  rifle  on  the  sandbags  as 
described  above.  The  bags  should 
support  the  full  weight  of  the  rifle.  The 
shooter  should  sit  alongside  the  rifle 


with  the  butt  resting  against  his 
shoulder,  his  right  hand  on  the  grip, 
and  his  left  hand  beneath  the  stock, 
squeezing  the  rear  sandbag.  Just  let  the 
fore-end  sit  on  the  sandbag  — it's  not 
going  anywhere.  The  height  of  the 
sandbags  should  be  adjusted  so  that, 
at  rest,  the  rifle  is  pointed  toward  the 
target.  Small  adjustments  in  pointing 
the  rifle  are  made  by  squeezing  and 
moving  the  rear  sandbag.  Nothing 
should  touch  the  metal  of  the  barrel. 
Line  the  sights  up  and  squeeze  the 
shots  off  carefully. 


Bench  rest  position  from  front  at  moment  of  firing.  Note  position  of  shooter's 
left  hand  gripping  sandbag  beneath  rifle  butt. 


Do  not  fire  one  shot  and  move  the 
sights.  Fire  a  minimum  of  three  shots 
and  pick  out  the  center  of  the  group. 
Use  that  as  your  reference  point  in 
adjusting  the  sights.  If  one  hit  is  very 
far  away  from  the  other  two,  it's 
probably  pilot  error.  You  goofed 
Forget  it  and  fire  another  shot. 

Firing  should  be  done  slowly,  no 
faster  than  about  one  round  per 
minute.  Hunting  rifle  barrels  heat  up 
pretty  fast,  and  some  of  them  change 
point  of  impact  as  they  get  warmer. 


Now  let's  talk  about  adjusting  the 
sights.  Usually,  with  metallic  sights, 
we  adjust  the  rear  sight.  Remember 
one  simple  rule:  Move  the  rear  sight 
in  the  same  direction  you  want  to 
move  the  hit  of  your  bullet.  If  you 
are  consistently  shooting  to  the  left, 
you  would  want  to  move  the  bullet's 
hit  to  the  right.  Therefore,  you  move 
the  rear  sight  to  the  right.  Simple, 
isn't  it? 

If  you  need  to  adjust  the  front  sight, 
just  move  it  in  the  opposite  direction. 


angle  ot  traiectory  are  exaggerated  tor  clarity. 


Open  metallic  sights  are  by  far  the 
most  difficult  to  adjust.  They  generally 
have  no  system  of  adjustments  for 
windage,  and  not  much  for  elevation. 
Move  them  in  small  increments,  and 
don't  get  in  a  hurry. 

Peep,  or  aperture,  sights  and  scopes 
are  a  different  situation.  They  are 
provided  with  adjustments  and  are 
usually  graduated,  either  with  marks 
or  clicks  or  both.  Keep  the  instructions 
that  come  with  these  sights  —  they  give 
detailed  directions  on  making  adjust- 
ments, and  they  tell  how  the  sights  are 
calibrated.  The  adjustments  on  scopes 
and  aperture  sights  are  usually  given 
in  minutes  of  angle  — which  is  fine, 
except  that  they  don't  always  tell  you 
what  a  minute  of  angle  is.  In  shooting, 
a  minute  of  angle  is  taken  as  being 
one  inch  per  100  yards.  This  is  not 
exact,  but  it's  close  enough.  If  a  scope 
is  calibrated  in  one  minute  of  angle 
divisions,  and  the  shooter  wants  to 
move  his  point  of  impact  three  inches 
at  100  yards,  he  would  simply  move 
the  adjustment  three  divisions.  At  50 
yards,  since  a  minute  of  angle  would 
be  Vi  inch,  he  would  have  to  move 
his  scope  six  divisions.  Most  sights 
have  finer  adjustments  than  one 
minute  of  angle.  If  the  sight  has  quarter 
minute  adjustments,  he  would  have 
to  move  it  3  x  4,  twelve  divisions  to 
move  it  three  inches  at  100  yards.  It's 
not  complicated  — just  remember  that 
a  minute  of  angle  is  one  inch  at  100 
yards,  lA  inch  at  25  yards,  two  inches 
at  200  yards,  etc. 

For  hunting  in  Louisiana,  100  yards 
is  about  as  good  a  range  as  any  to  sight 
in.  We  don't  do  much  long  range 
shooting  here,  and  finding  a  place 
where  it  is  possible  to  shoot  at  a  longer 
range  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult. 

If  a  hunter  wants  to  sight  in  at  a 
longer  range,  for  example,  if  he  is 
going  hunting  out  west  in  the  wide 
open  spaces,  he  can  sight  it  in  to  shoot 
high  at  100  yards  according  to  the 
ballistics  and  range  tables  available 
from  Remington  Firearms  or  from  me  at 
the  New  Orleans  office  of  the  Louisiana 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries. 

But  the  important  thing  is  to  go 
hunting  with  a  properly  sighted  in  rifle. 
You'll  have  more  confidence  and  shoot 
better  too. 

Good  luck— just  don't  shoot  that 
old  buck  I've  got  staked  out. 


R 


IDEH 


By  McFadden  Duffy 

There  are  large  shrubs  often  growing 
in  thickets  along  many  of  Louisiana's 
roads  and  highways,  and  their  berried 
fruit  makes  excellent  jelly  in  late 
summer  or  early  fall.  The  plants  are 
common  elders,  known  as  Sambacus 
canadenis  to  botonists. 

The  small,  flavorful  purplish-black 
berries  are  among  the  most  abundant, 
most  useful,  most  healthful,  and  most 
neglected  native  wild  fruits. 

Unlike  many  other  wild  fruits  or 
berries,  they're  not  difficult  to  find  or 
gather.  The  cream-colored,  flat-topped 
clusters  of  flowers  are  a  dead  giveaway 
from  late  May  to  fall,  the  early  flowers 
being  replaced  progressively  starting 
in  August  with  green  berries. 

By  September,  the  berries  have  taken 
on  their  purple  hue.  The  umbels,  often 
sagging  with  the  weight  of  reddish- 
purple  juice,  can  be  readily  snapped 
off  and  collected  by  the  basketful. 

Perhaps  one  reason  elderberries  go 
unharvested  for  the  most  part  is  that 
they  are  not  palatable  as  fresh  fruit. 
Uncooked,  they  have  an  unpleasant 
taste,  and  the  odor  is  objectionable  to 
most  people.  It's  a  different  story  when 
the  berries  are  cooked. 

Elderberry  wine  is  popular  with  a 
few  people.  It  shows  up  in  some  rural 
areas  with  the  same  infrequency  as 
scuppernong  wine.  You  \       'I  find  it 
on  shelves  in  stores,  but  m,        >  elder- 
berry wine  isn't  a  lost  art. 
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The  elder  has  been  respected  through 
the  ages  for  its  medicinal  qualities. 
Actually,  it  is  an  excellent  source  of 
vitamin  C,  more  so  than  citrus  fruits 
or  tomatoes.  In  England,  the  inner 
bark  was  administered  as  a  laxative. 
The  creamy  white  flowers  contain  a 
volatile  oil  and  are  distilled  for  elder- 
flower  water.  It  is  used  in  some 
perfumes  and  lotions,  as  well  as  in 
confectionery.  The  sickly  odor  emitted 
by  the  leaves  and  bark  is  believed  to 
repel  insects. 

German  folklore  prescribes  that  the 
hat  must  be  doffed  in  the  presence  of 
the  elder  tree.  Midland  countries  in 
England  held  that  the  cross  of  Christ 
was  made  from  elder  wood,  and  a 
common  medieval  tradition  holds 
that  the  elder  tree  was  the  tree  upon 
which  Judas  hanged  himself. 

In  most  of  Louisiana,  September  is 
the  month  for  harvesting  elderberries, 
although  the  berries  continue  ripening 
well  into  October.  They  are  picked 
with  ease  from  the  tall  shrubs.  Most 
people  merely  snap  off  the  umbels  of 
ripe  berries,  collecting  them  in  a  basket 
or  pail.  The  berries  may  be  removed 
from  the  stems  later. 

Because  elderberries  lack  acid,  the 
juice  must  be  mixed  equally  with  fruit 
juices  containing  acid  for  the  making 
of  jelly.  Some  cooks  assure  acidity  by 
using  lemon  juice. 


A  simple  but  excellent  recipe  for 
making  elderberry  jelly  can  be  found 
in  the  recipe  list  enclosed  with  Sure-Jell, 
packaged  pectin  made  by  General  Foods 
and  found  in  most  grocery  stores. 

It  calls  for  three  (3)  pounds  of  ripe 
elderberries,  two  (2)  lemons,  two  (2) 
pounds  of  sugar,  and  one  (1)  box  of 
Sure-Jell. 

Remove  the  berries  from  the  stems 
and  crush  them  in  a  large  cooking  pot. 
Heat  gently  until  the  juice  from  the 
berries  starts  to  flow;  then  simmer, 
covered,  for  fifteen  (15)  minutes.  Place 
in  a  jelly  bag  and  squeeze  out  the  juice. 
Mix  three  (3)  cups  of  elderberry  juice 
and  a  quarter  cup  (%)  of  lemon  juice. 
Add  one  (1)  package  of  Sure-Jell.  Bring 
to  a  hard  boil,  stirring  occasionally. 
Add  sugar.  Bring  to  a  full  rolling  boil 
(a  boil  that  cannot  be  stirred  down). 
Boil  hard  one  (1)  minute,  stirring 
constantly.  Remove  from  the  heat  and 
skim  off  foam  with  a  metal  spoon. 
Pour  at  once  into  jars,  leaving  one-half 
P/2)  inch  space  at  top.  Seal  with  paraffin 
or  with  two-piece  preserve  jar  lids. 

In  Louisiana,  elderberry  bushes 
continue  to  flower  up  until  frost.  The 
late  blooming,  showy  white  flowers 
will  reveal  those  inconspicuous  dark 
berries  that  have  ripened  earlier.  A 
visit  to  the  roadside  jelly  bushes  can  be 
fun.  The  jelly  itself  is  tangy  and 
different.  Give  it  a  try. 


Elderberry  bushes  grow  in  clusters  along  highways 
and  country  roads  throughout  the  state.  Their  cream- 
colored  flowers  in  May  foreshadow  the  purplish- 
black,  flavorful  fruit  that  appears  in  August  and  is 
easily  converted  to  delicious  jelly. 


Major  Al  Prechac,  department  water  safety 
officer,  and  BM2  Bruce  Armistead,  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  Boating  Safety  Detachment, 
explained  boating  safety  equipment  at  a 
special  display  during  boating  safety  week 
this  June. 


Safe  Boating  Week 

National  Safe  Boating  Week  was  cele- 
brated in  Louisiana  June  7-14.  In  con- 
junction with  the  special  week,  the  De- 
partment of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  and 
the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  set  up  a  special 
exhibit  in  the  lobby  of  the  department's 
main  office,  400  Royal  St.  in  New 
Orleans.  Purpose  of  the  exhibit  was  to 
display  proper  boat  safety  equipment, 
distribute  literature  on  safe  boating,  and 
demonstrate  Coast  Guard  approved 
flares,  life  jackets,  and  special  equip- 
ment. 

Governor  David  C.  Treen  called  at- 
tention to  Boating  Safety  Week  in  a 
special  proclamation  urging  all  who  use 
Louisiana  waterways  to  acquire  those 
skills  essential  to  their  own  safety  and 
that  of  others. 

Last  year  there  were  66  recreational 
boatjng  fatalities  in  Louisiana.  This 
year,  through  the  end  of  June,  82  ac- 
cidents have  been  reported  with  28 
fatalities. 

In  an  effort  to  reduce  the  number  of 
accidents,  the  depart;  and  Coast 

Guard  are  increasing  ei         3tnent  ef- 
forts of  boating  laws  as  s  initiat- 
ing cam  paig  ns  to  i  ncreasi 
awareness. 
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Special  Hunter  Safety  Courses 

A  schedule  of  hunter  safety  courses 
has  been  designed  by  the  department 
for  Louisiana  hunters  planning  out-of- 
state  hunts  this  fall.  About  twenty-five 
popular  big  game  states,  including  Col- 
orado, require  hunter  safety  certification 
before  out-of-state  licenses  are  issued. 

Hunter  safety  courses  are  offered 
regularly  by  the  department  around  the 
state  to  scout  and  4-H  groups,  sports- 
man's clubs,  schools,  and  interested 
individuals  Each  course  includes  6-8 
hours  total  classroom  instruction  and 
range  or  field  shooting.  Detailed  regis- 
tration information  and  arrangements  to 
sign  up  for  these  courses  can  be  made 
by  contacting  the  wildlife  management 
educator  in  each  of  the  wildlife  and 
fisheries  district  offices. 

Following  is  a  list  of  special  courses 
for  Louisiana  hunters  planning  out-of- 
state  hunts: 

District  I,  R  O.  Box  915,  Minden,  LA 
71055  (318)  377-3575  -  August  18,  20, 
6:30-9:30  p.m.,  and  August  22, 9:00  a.m. 

-  til,  Caddo  Sheriffs  Academy,  Shreve- 
port;  August  27,  28,  6:00-9:00  p.m.,  and 
August  29, 9:30  a.m.  - 1 2:00  noon,  Bossier 
Sheriff's  Office,  Benton,  LA. 

September  17,  18,  6:00  -  9:00  p.m. 
and  September  19,  9:30  a.m.  -  12:00 
noon,  Bossier  Sheriff's  Office,  Ben- 
ton, La.;  September  22,  24,  6:30  -  9:30 
p.m.  and  September  26,  9:00  a.m.  -  til, 
Caddo  Sheriff's  Academy,  Shreveport,  La. 

District  II,  R  O.  Box  4004,  Ouachita 
Station,  Monroe,  LA  71203  (318)  343- 
4044 -July  20,  21,  22,  and  23,  10  a.m.- 
12  noon,  Monroe  District  Office,  Monroe, 
La.;  August  3,  4  and  5,  6:30  -  8:30  p.m., 
and  August  6,  5:30  -  7:30  p.m.,  Mon- 
roe District  Office,  Monroe,  La. 

District  III,  R  O.  Box  278,  Tioga,  LA 
7 1 477,  (31 8)  487-5886  -  July  29  and  30, 
6:00  -  9:00  p.m.;  August  26  and  27,  6:00 

-  9:00  p.m.,  Tioga  district  office. 

District  IV,  R  O.  Box  426,  Ferriday, 
LA  71334,  (318)  757-4571  -  July  18, 
8:00  a.m.  -  til,  Ferriday  District  Office, 
Ferriday,  La.;  August  29,  8:00  a.m.  -  til, 
Ferriday  District  Office,  Ferriday,  La.; 
September  5,  8:00  a.m.  -  til,  Ferriday 
District  Office,  Ferriday,  La.;  September 
7  and  8,  5:00  p.m.  -  10:00  p.m.,  Ferri- 
day District  Office,  Ferriday,  La. 

District  V,  1213  North  Lakeshore 
Drive,  Lake  Charles,  LA  70601,  (318) 
491-2585  -  July  7  and  9,  7:00  p.m.  -  til, 
Lake    Charles    District    Office,    Lake 


Charles,  La.;  August  11  and  13,  7:00 
p.m.  -  til,  Lake  Charles  District  office, 
Lake  Charles,  La.;  September  22  and 
24,  7:00  p.m.  -  til,  Lake  Charles  District 
Office,  Lake  Charles,  La. 

District  VI,  R  O.  Box  585,  Opelousas, 
LA  70570,  (318)942-7553:  July  25, 9:00 
a.m.  -  til,  Opelousas  District  Office, 
Opelousas,  La.;  August  29,  9:00  a.m. 
-  til,  Opelousas  District  Office,  Opelousas, 
La. 

District  VII,  R  O.  Box  44095,  Capitol 
Station,  Baton  Rouge,  LA  70804,  (504) 
342-5861:  July  7,  8,  and  9,  6:30  -  9:30 
p.m.,  Baton  Rouge  District  Office, 
Quail  Drive  off  Perkins  Road,  Baton 
Rouge,  La.;  July  18,  8:00  a.m.  -  4:30 
p.m.,  Baton  Rouge  District  Office,  Quail 
Drive  off  Perkins  Road,  Baton  Rouge, 
La.;  August  15,  8:00  a.m.  -  4:30  p.m., 
Baton  Rouge  District  Office,  Quail  Drive 
off  Perkins  Road,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

September  1 4,  1 5  and  1 6,  6:30  -  9:30 
p.m.,  Baton  Rouge  District  Office,  Quail 
Drive  off  Perkins  Road,  Baton  Rouge,  La.; 
September  26,  8:00  a.m.  -  4:30  p.m., 
Baton  Rouge  District  Office,  Quail  Drive 
off  Perkins  Road,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

District  VIII,  400  Royal  Street,  New 
Orleans,  LA  70130  (504)  568-5852: 
August  26  and  September  2, 6:00  -  9:00 
p.m.,  Morgan  City  Trade  School,  and 
September  5,  1:30  p.m.  -  til,  shooting 
at  Tiger  Island  Range,  Morgan  City,  La.; 
September  14,  15,  16,  and  17,  7:00  - 
9:00  p.m.,  South  Lafourche  High  School, 
FFA  Building,  Galliano,  La. 

Summer  Care  of  Hunting  Dogs 

Don't  let  your  valuable  hunting  dog  sit 
in  the  kennel  all  summer  without  gener- 
ous amounts  of  regular  exercise  and 
special  attention  to  summer  care.  Vet- 
erinarians and  professional  dog  trainers 
insist  that  off-season  care  is  essential 
to  maintaining  the  dog's  health  and  per- 
formance ability  when  hunting  seasons 
open  in  the  fall. 

Heat  exhaustion  during  the  early 
September  teal  and  dove  seasons  can 
occur  if  the  dog  is  not  kept  in  shape 
during  summer.  If  your  dog  is  kennelled, 
run  him  at  least  once,  preferably  twice, 
a  day  and  throw  dummies  for  him  to 
retrieve.  Establish  a  routine  even  if 
only  for  twenty  minutes  each  evening 
after  work. 

Supply  cool,  clean  water  for  your  dog 
at  all  times.  In  summer,  it  is  best  to 
change  it  daily.  High  temperatures  and 
lack  of  ample  water  can  cause  dehydra- 
tion. 

Reduce  food  portions.  Your  dog  needs 
less  to  eat  in  summer  because  he  is 
less  active. 

Give  your  dog  proper  amounts  of 
heartworm  preventatives  and  medica- 
tions to   prevent  this  dread   disease 


caused  by  microfilaria  transmitted  into 
the  bloodstream  by  mosquitoes. 

Ample  shade  is  essential  to  the  dogs 
comfort  and  well-being.  Facing  the  ken- 
nel north/south  often  catches  breezes. 
Take  particular  care  with  black  dogs, 
such  as  Labs,  which  are  more  susceptible 
to  heat. 

Keep  the  dog  out  of  enclosed  spaces 
such  as  cars,  boats,  and  garages.  Heat 
exhaustion  can  occur  quickly  and  unex- 
pectedly. 

Keep  the  kennel  clean  to  prevent 
growth  of  harmful  germs  and  strong 
odors  prevalent  in  the  summer.  Clean- 
liness of  dog  and  kennel  is  the  best 
prevention  against  infestation  of  fleas, 
ticks,  lice,  mosquitoes,  and  bees,  and 
other  summertime  canine  pests. 

Maintain  a  healthy  coat  on  your  dog 
through  properdietand  through  regular 
brushing  to  help  the  shedding  process. 

During  the  off-season,  don't  forget  love 
and  affection;  your  dog  will  remember  it 
when  it  comes  time  to  perform  during 
hunting  season. 

Oysters  in  "R"  Months 

Almost  everyone  has  heard  the  old  tale 
that  oysters  are  good  only  in  the  months 
containing  an  "R"  in  their  spellings. 

Upon  a  closer  look,  the  only  months 
without  "R"s  are  May,  June,  July,  and 
August  -  the  warmer,  summer  months. 
Thus  the  reason  for  the  "R"  myth:  in 
the  old  days  before  refrigeration,  it  took 
many  days  to  harvest  oysters  and  sail 
them  by  schooner  to  New  Orleans  and 
other  ports  where  they  would  be  un- 
loaded and  shipped  to  restaurants  and 
seafood  markets. 


Today,  however,  with  modern  re- 
frigeration it  is  possible  to  keep  oysters 
cool  and  fresh,  thus  making  a  quality 
product  available  twelve  months  of  the 
year.  And  through  a  sound  management 
program  that  results  in  healthy  and 
abundant  oyster  populations,  Louisi- 
anians  are  lucky  enough  to  be  able  to 
enjoy  oysters  all  year  long. 

In  fact,  some  oyster  connoisseurs 
claim  that  summer  oysters  are  the 
plumpest  and  saltiest  of  them  all.  The 
Louisiana  Oyster  Festival  Association 
recognizes  "year  round  oysters"  with 
its  annual  celebration  in  Galliano  in  July. 

Decoy  Carving 

Last  May,  a  Louisiana  decoy  carver, 
Tan  Brunet  of  Galliano,  won  the  Best 
in  the  World  Award  for  Decorative  Pairs 
in  the  eleventh  annual  World  Champion- 
ship Wildfowl  Carving  Competition  in 
Ocean  City,  Maryland.  His  carving  was 
a  pair  of  canvasbacks.  This  was  the 
third  such  award  for  Brunet;  his  dec- 
orative pairs  also  won  in  1977  and  78. 

In  recent  years,  decorative  decoy 
carving  has  generated  much  interest 
in  Louisiana.  There  are  quite  a  num- 
ber of  accomplished  artists  in  the  state. 
Their  work  can  be  viewed  at  the  7th 
annual  Wildfowl  Festival  sponsored 
by  Louisiana  Wildfowl  Carvers  and  Col- 
lectors Guild  September  25, 26  and  27 
in  New  Orleans.  The  three  day  show 
will  be  held  at  the  University  of  New 
Orleans. 

For  information  on  the  show  and 
competition  or  on  joining  the  Guild 
and  receiving  their  monthly  newsletter, 
write  to  them  at  615  Baronne  Street, 
New  Orleans,  LA  701 13. 


Wildlife  News  on  TV 

For  the' past  six  years,  Acadiana  resi- 
dents in  the  Lafayette  area  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  tune  in  to  wildlife  news 
every  Tuesday  morning  at  6:30  a.m.  on 
KLFY  Channel  10  in  Lafayette. 

Jim  Olivier,  host  of  the  regular 
morning  show,  Passe  Par  Tout,  devotes 
5-15  minutes  of  his  live  public  service 
program  on  Tuesdays  to  wildlife.  Lee 
Caubarreaux,  department  wildlife 
education  manager,  is  a  regular  guest. 
Department  biologists,  division  chiefs, 
enforcement  agents,  and  other  key  per- 
sonnel are  also  guests  from  time  to 
time. 

The  program  serves  as  an  update  on 
hunting  seasons,  game  laws,  hunter  and 
boating  safety  programs,  wildlife  and 
fisheries  commission  activities,  and 
department  game  and  fish  management 
programs.  It  is  valuable  as  a  public  edu- 
cational format. 


Louisiana  Conservationist 

Mailing  List  Update 

□  Please  add  my  name  to  your  mailing 
list  to  receive  the  Louisiana  Conserva- 
tionist. 

□  Address  change.  (Attach  old  address 
label.) 

□  I  no  longer  wish  to  receive  the  Louisi- 
ana Conservationist.  Please  remove  my 
name  from  your  mailing  list. 


City 


Sate 


Zip 


Modern  refrigeration  and  fast  transportation  allow  delivery  of  quality  oysters  around 
the  state  even  in  the  warm,  summer  months. 


Louisiana  Conservationist 

400  Royal  Street 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana  70130 

For  changes  in  present  subscription, 
don't  forget  to  attach  recent  address 
label  here. 
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"WE  GET 
LETTERS..." 


Dear  Sirs: 

We  enjoy  the  Louisiana  Conserva- 
tionist very  much  and  find  it  very 
helpful  at  times  with  your  facts  and 
figures.  But  being  a  trapper  first  we 
miss  items  of  trapping  and  I  believe  it 
has  been  some  time  since  we  saw  a 
trapping  article  or  fact  sheet  on  pelts 
taken  during  season. 

We  established  the  Fur  Takers  of 
America  in  1968  and  over  the  years 
have  grown  to  10,000  members  and 
we  publish  a  monthly  trapping  paper. 
Any  of  your  readers  who  enjoy  trap- 
ping and  want  to  read  a  trapping 
paper  can  do  so  by  becoming  mem- 
bers. Write  Fur  Takers  of  America, 
3057  Nettie  Drive,  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
souri 63129. 

We  have  a  couple  hundred  Loui- 
siana members  and  three  chapters  in 
Louisiana.  Membership  dues  are  $4 
for  twelve  months.  We  have  never 
been  to  Louisiana  but  our  pastor  and 
hunting  buddy  of  twenty-eight  years 
has  told  me  all  about  the  hunting 
and  fishing  in  that  great  state.  Some 
day  I  will  see  for  myself.  I  enjoyed 
the  Catahoula  Hunter  article  in 
January/February  1981  issue. 

Wallace  W.  Schmieg 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 


We  too  would  like  to  see  more 
articles    on    trapping   and 
schedule    one    in    the    near   future. 
Thank  you  for  your  interest. 

-Editor 
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Dear  Sirs: 

In  the  current  issue  of  Louisiana 
Conservationist  in  Conservationotes 
there  is  an  interesting  article  about 
the  swamp  iris. 

It  mentions  the  book  "Wildflowers 
of  Louisiana"  by  Clair  Brown.  I 
would  like  to  purchase  a  copy  of 
this  book.  Can  you  give  me  any  in- 
formation where  this  book  is  pub- 
lished and  sold. 

Archie  D.  Wood 
Laredo,  Texas 

This  book  is  published  by  Louisiana 
State  University  Press  in  Baton 
Rouge  and  is  available  through  them 
and  at  many  bookstores  around  the 
state. 

-Editor 

Dear  Ms.  McSherry: 

While  reading  the  Fourth  Quarter 
1980  Edition  of  the  Louisiana  Con- 
servationist, I  came  across  an  arti- 
cle titled  One  Step  Forward.  As  I 
read,  I  began  to  realize  just  how 
much  this  particular  piece  pertains 
to  a  certain  situation  which  Avoyelles 
Parish  Farmers  and  Landowners  are 
facing  at  this  current  time. 

Perhaps  more  landowners  and 
hunters  besides  myself  will  read  this 
same  article  and  also  realize  just  how 
much  more  can  be  accomplished  when 
adults  can  get  together  and  settle 
their  differences  like  rational,  logical 
people  should. 

So,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  the 
entire  Avoyelles  Parish  Farm  Bureau 
members,  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
such  an  article  which  is  very  educa- 
tional, informative,  and  enjoyable  to 
read.  If  more  people  would  sit  down 
and  read  it  and  obtain  the  same 
meaning  that  I  did,  then  perhaps  it 
would  be  one  step  forward. 

Walter  Mr.  Riche,  Vice-President 

Avoyelles  Parish  Farm  Bureau 

Marksville,  LA 

Dear  Sir: 

I  receive  the  Louisiana  Conserva- 
tionist today  and  have  really  enjoyed 
reading  it.  I  am  writing  this  letter 
out  of  love  for  the  outdoors,  the  Con- 
servationist, and  my  family. 

Let  me  start  by  saying  this,  I  visited 
Louisiana  in  1970,  and  I  have  been 
receiving  the  Conservationist  since 
then.  I  still  have  all  the  issues,  and 
they  have  been  read,  reread,  used  in 
school  and  even  in  Tabernacle  Bible 
Institute,  which  I  and  my  wife 
attended.  I  really  look  forward  to 
erch  issue  that  comes. 


I  was  brought  up  in  a  family 
where  my  father  loved  to  hunt.  I 
started  going  hunting  with  my  father 
at  a  young  age,  and  we  had  many 
fine  years  together  in  the  woods. 
My  father  has  passed  away  now,  but 
these  memories  I  treasure.  I  remember 
one  year,  the  first  day  of  squirrel 
season,  it  was  quiet,  early  in  the 
morning,  and  the  true  meaning  of 
God  hit  me.  There  must  be  a  God, 
he  is  real,  to  have  made  a  morning 
so  beautiful,  the  sun  just  starting  to 
come  up.  The  trees  so  beautiful,  the 
brook  rushing  by,  the  animals  how 
beautiful.  After  I  got  married  I  stopped 
hunting,  because  I  really  had  no  one 
to  go  with. 

Two  years  ago  my  son,  who  is  now 
16,  asked  me  to  take  him  hunting. 
For  two  years  now  I  have  taken  my 
son  hunting,  and  I  have  never  en- 
joyed anything  so  much  in  all  my 
life.  This  past  January,  my  son  said 
something  to  me,  that  I  won't  forget. 
As  we  were  coming  home  from  goose 
hunting,  my  son  said,  "Dad,  I  never 
forget  the  times  we  spend  together 
hunting.  The  times  we  have  are 
extra  special."  When  he  said  that,  I 
thought  about  myself  and  the  mem- 
ories I  have  of  my  father.  It  really 
meant  something  to  me. 

My  son  looks  forward  to  the  Con- 
servationist as  much  as  I  do,  he  has 
all  the  past  issued  in  a  bookcase  in 
his  room.  My  wife  is  glad  to  see  us 
so  close,  she  fixes  everything  we 
bring  home.  She  reads  the  Conserva- 
tionist also  and  has  used  it  many 
times  in  Bible  clubs. 

This  is  why  I  say,  I  love  the  out- 
doors, the  Conservationist,  and  my 
family.  It  seems  like  they  all  blend  in 
together  and  work  in  harmony,  as 
God  would  have  it. 

William  H.  Cookerly 
Perry  Hall,  Maryland 


Thank  you  very  much  for  your 
letter.  Quite  often  those  of  us  who  are 
engaged  in  managing  our  natural  re- 
sources have  very  bad  days  and  won- 
der if  our  work  is  doing  any  good. 
When  we  get  letters  such  as  yours, 
it  brightens  our  spirits  and  reinforces 
our  beliefs  that  our  work  is  very 
important,  both  scientifically  and 
aesthetically.  We  certainly  appreciate 
you  taking  the  time  to  give  us  your 
thoughts  and  your  feelings  concern- 
ing the  Louisiana  Conservationist. 
-Editor 


Pies 
Potp 


By  Marian 
"Pie"  Pendley 

ourri 


Editor's  note:  This  issue's  special  guest 
cook  is  Ernie  Liner  from  Houma.  Liner 
is  author  of  A  Herpetological  Cook- 
book—How  to  Cook  Amphibians  and 
Reptiles.  See  story  p.8. 

Barbequed  Alligator 

2#  Alligator  fillet 

Salt  &  Pepper  to  taste 

vinegar 

4-5  tsp.  prepared  mustard 

Barbeque  sauce 

Sprinkle  alligator  fillet  with  vinegar 
and  then  roll  in  the  mustard,  salt  and 
pepper  and  let  stand  for  1  hour. 
Barbeque  on  low  fire  without  basting 
for  about  1  hour.  Butterfly  fillet  by 
slicing  in  half  and  placing  the  outside 
down.  Baste  inside  with  your  favorite 
barbeque  sauce  and  cook  until  done. 


Ernie's  Turtle  Sauce  Piquant 

Note:  Alligator  meat  can 

be  substituted  for  turtle  in  this  recipe. 

The  sauce  should  be  cooked  down  to 

the  desired  consistency  before  adding 

gator  meat  which  requires  a  shorter 

cooking  time  than  turtle. 

This  recipe  serves  very  large  groups. 

15  #  turtle  meat 
24  oz.  tomato  paste 

2  cayenne 

3  oz.  Worcestershire  Sauce 
Yi  cup  oil 

salt  and  pepper  to  taste 

3-8  oz.  cans  mushrooms 

5  large  chopped  bell  peppers 

few  bay  leaves 

1-7V2  oz.  can  Salsa  de  Jalapeno 

V/i  bunches  chopped  celery,  stem  only 

1-29  oz.  can  tomato  sauce 

Sherry  (optional) 

4#  chopped  red  onions 

9  sliced  and  deseeded  lemons 

1-13  oz.  jar  salad  olives 

2  gallons  whole  tomatoes 

3  tbsp.  sweet  basil 

3  tsp.  granulated  garlic 


Cut  up  celery,  onions  and  bell 
peppers;  drain  mushrooms  (save  liquid) 
and  saute  together  in  oil.  When  the 
vegetables  are  tender,  pour  in  1  gallon 
whole  tomatoes,  drain  1  gallon  of 
whole  tomatoes,  and  use  only  the 
tomatoes  and  add  the  tomato  sauce 
and  paste.  Use  the  water  from  the 
mushrooms  to  wash  out  the  cans.  Add 
to  mixture.  Put  in  the  cayenne  peppers, 
bay  leaves,  garlic  and  sweet  basil.  Let 
simmer  for  about  4  hours,  stirring  every 
so  often  to  keep  from  sticking.  After 
sauce  has  been  thickened,  add  the 
turtle  meat,  (the  turtle  meat  can  be 
fried  in  a  little  additional  oil  if  desired 
as  some  say  this  improves  it)  Wor- 
cestershire Sauce  and  lemons.  Let 
simmer.  Add  the  black  pepper,  salt 
and  Salsa  de  Jalapeno  (use  Tabasco 
if  Salsa  not  available)  to  taste.  Should 
be  hot  to  be  good.  Cook  until  meat 
is  tender  and  is  falling  apart,  and 
desired  thickness  is  attained.  Should 
take  about  8-10  hours.  Wash  and  add 
olives  and  cook  a  few  minutes  longer. 
Add  sherry  if  desired  and  serve  over 
rice.  Makes  about  4  gallons. 


'" 


